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EYMOUTH, where, as 
we have already men- 
tioned, ‘‘the British 
Archwological Asso- 
ciation has been hold- 
ing its anoual Con- 
gress, is in many 
respects well adapted 
for the purpose. 
While it is a ve 

slanted 4488 ancient borough, with 

ee evidences of Roman 
occupation and Me- 

diseval records galore, it offers the delights of a 

modern watering-place, with a far-stretching 

esplanade and some good hotels, and has 
around it a number of places containing objects 
of interest to be visited and examined. Maiden 

Castle, Druidical circles and cromlechs at Win- 

terbourne, the ruins of Abbotsbury Monastery, 

the island of Portland, with its rained church and 
castle, and the remarkable Chesil beach; Cerne 

Abbey, Dorchester, with its Roman amphitheatre 

and its charches; Bindon Abbey, Wareham, and 

Corfe Castle, are amongst these, and were all 

seen by the Association. Weymouth has not had 

& good season. The prevalence, for a time, of an 

epidemic lessened the number of visitors and 

damaged the inhabitants; but that has passed, 
and it will not have been useless if it should 
lead the corporation to take immediate steps to 
improve the sanitary condition of the town. 
Weymouth is bounded on the east by a beau- 
tifal bay, and on the west by the Backwater. 
The ground slopes from the east to the west, 
and the drains are carried to the face of the 
wall of the Backwater Qaay, where they dis- 
charge. Within the last two or three years large 
new drains have been laid down, and numbers of 
houses have been connected with thesenew mains: 
the consequence is, the amount of sewage is con- 
siderable. The Backwater shore is very often not 
covered with water, as the tide does not rise suf- 
ficiently,and for hours during the recent hot days 
this sewage has been exposed to a burning sun, 
and has given forth an unbearableodour. When 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis were separate 

boroughs, they were always at open war with each 

other, and though now united, it is to be feared a 

somewhat similar feeling prevails; so that what 

One party advocates the other opposes ; and thus 

important measures are delayed,—the general 
welfare is interfered with. Advice has been called 
in as to the drainage, and we earnestly invite 
united action on the part of the corporation, with 
@ view to obtaining immediate improvement in 
that respect. These are not times to dally in. 
It is a matter of life and death. 

The town is evidently advancing, and new 
houses and public buildings are being erected in 
creditable taste, We may suppose that the autho- 





rities would now scarcely permit the erection of 
euch an awkward affair as the memorial set up 
on the Esplanade to commemorate the 50th 
birthday of King George III., the great patron of 
the town: the ugly little figure of the King seems 
wandering on the top of the huge pedestal. Our 
business, however, just now is with the British 
Archeological Association, which has done some 
very good work. The Times has thought fit to 
come down hard on the Congress, and pooh- 
pooh the whole affair as being a simple matter 
of pic-nic, utterly useless, however pleasant : and 
it farther suggests that the Association has 
been obtaining hospitality under false pre- 
tences. It would be a pity and a damage if this 
opinion should be received as correct. Never 
was the sprightly wit of our great contempo- 
rary more completely misapplied. There have 
been congresses quite open to some of the objec- 
tions taken, but on the present occasion the 
Association has not accepted hospitality from 
any person or body, but has applied itself 
steadily to carry out its programme: several 
papers of sterling value have been read, usefal 
information concerning the records has been 
given to the town, a number of buildings have 
been examined and described, and various 
popular errors have been corrected. Any un- 
prejadiced person who examined the published 
Transactions of the Association would see, as 
concerns former congresses, how large an amount 
of usefal information is by means of these 
outings brought together and made available. 
Some of the incidents of the first day in Wey- 
mouth will serve to illustrate other results of the 
Congress. Immediately after Sir William 
Medlycott’s address, the party went to view a 
Roman pavement, at Preston, hard by, and the 
foundations of the rooms around it. Partof the 
pavement had been opened a few years ago, but 
was again covered up, and it had remained so 
till the visit of the Association. The Rev. 
Prebendary Baker, who gave some particu- 
lars of it on the spot, said so much of it had 
never been uncovered till the present time. 
The centre, which is very perfect, consists of 
geometrical forms and ornaments: the tesserze 
are white (chalk), red (brick), and black, said to 
be umber, but this seemed to us doubtful. The 
size of the apartment containing the pavement is 
21ft. The speaker remarked, as to its age, that it 
was poasibly a part of one of the stations made, 
supposing that the Romans pursued their course 
of conqaest and colonisation from Sordiodunum, 
or Old Sarum, to Vindogladia, or Wimborae, and 
thence to Darnovaria and Danium, or Maiden 
Castle. It might, perhaps, have taken them a 
century or two to settle in this remote part, 
which would bring them to about the time of 
Severus, who, as everybody knew, died at York 
A.D. 212, and they might pat the date of the 
villa at about that period. He thought the 
pavement was in an open atrium, and that the 
building was a bath rather than a residence. 
We found no evidence in support of these opi- 
nions, and should be disposed to consider the 
pavement had been always roofed over, and that 
the building was a villa. 

One of the members urged the desirability of 
keeping the remains visible, and that a shed 
should be erected over them. It was under- 
stood that this arrangement would be made, thus 
giving to Weymouth another object of interest 
and tangible evidence of the skill and taste of 
the ancient occupants of the neighbourhood. 

Again: the party were led to see a small 
stone bridge of one arch close by, locally de- 
scribed as Roman. Carefal examination by Mr. 
Gordon Hills, Mr. E. Roberts, and others, showed 
that it could make no pretence to belonging to 
that period, but was probably Norman work. 

Returning for a brief space to the article in the 
Times, the writer of it says the secretary of the 
Association told the mayor and corporation that 


men who “had worked for many years among 
dast and rubbish :” the observation really made 
incladed the words “ as some people would erro- 
neously call it.” 

Again : the writer remarks, he will not venture 
to debate a certain point “ with a gentleman who 
is said to be so extraordinary an Antiquary as to 
be able to translate Latin as if it were his mother 
tongue ;” the compliment paid to the gentleman 
in question really being to the effect that he 
had supereminent facility in reading at sight 
crabbed Latin documents, and pitching by a 
sort of instinct on their most important parte,— 
@ very different thing, it will be at once ad- 
mitted, we have no doubt, by the writer him- 
self, who, doubtless, penned his observations in 
perfect good faith, misled by the information 
before him. In another part of the article, after 
noticing the visit to Maiden Castle, the com- 
mentator observes, “Bat what Maiden Castle 
was, and why it was called either a Castle or 
Maiden, no one could say. Some thought the 
name was plain English, in which case it might 
mean a variety of things. Some thought it was 
Celtic, in which case, of course, it might mean 
anything. One gentleman contributed the ob- 
servation that the word “Maiden” occurs in 
other places, and that there are camps else- 
where; and another savant—was i: Mr. Whalley ?— 
observed that the origin of the name was, 10 
doubt, to be traced to the fact that the neigh- 
bouring church was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary.” Taking the last part of the observations 
first, the connexion of it with the Virgin Mary, 
the reply is, no such opinion was expressed. 
At the close of the discussion as to the 
etymology, a local visitor reminded the meet- 
ing that there was a place called Maiden 
Newton near, and added, “‘ but that will not 
help the inquiry, for Maiden Newton probably 
has its name from the fact that the church 
there is dedicated to the Virgin Mary.” Touch- 
ing the origin of the name, a good deal came 
out that was interesting. The Rev. William 
Barnes (the Dorsetshire poet, and an admitted 
authority) said he could not, of course, speak 
positively on the point, but he had thought that 
Maiden Castle in plain English meant nothing 
more than a castle without a castle, the term 
being applied in a similar sense to that in which 
“ maiden assizo”’ was used, as there never was & 
stone building there. Mr. Barnes farther sug- 
gested that the name was derived from maesdin, 
which meant grassy stronghold. The place, he 
observed, was one to which cattle were driven up, 
which would favour the interpretation in quete 
tion, and he mentioned, as a strikiog coincidence, 
that a clergyman from the West of Ireland, 
where the service was all in Irish,—he himself 
being a Celtic Irishman, and Irish being his 
mother tongue,—gave a similar interpretation of 
the name, viz., maghdun, or grassy stronghold. 
He (Mr. Barnes) thought it rather remarkable 
that both should pitch upon the same meaning. 
He did not attempt to fix any date to the castle, 
except from what was found there; he should 
say, however, that it was not less than 2,500 
years old. 

Mr. Roberts suggested thai the name might 
be plain Eoglish, and be meant to convey the 
idea that it was a stronghold which had never 
been taken. Mr. Black suggested that the 
etymology of the word was very simple, and that 
they need not go to Ireland, or out of their own 
country for it. It was me din. When at Here- 
ford they met with a similar difficulty. Me 
meant a grassy plain, and if this was not one, he 
did not know what was. It became a fortress 
when it was defended by such a repetition 
of earthworks as in this instance. He was 
inclined to think, from what he had seen 
at present, that it might have been a British 
stronghold for cattle, because it was sufficient 
to afford eligible pasture for cattle placed there 
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account for many similar enclosures on Salis- 
bury Plain, and some of which it was obvious 
were intended to hold large flocks of cattle. In 
one instance there was a ditch within the wall, 
which clearly must have been put there, not for 
defence, but to afford drink for vast numbers of 
cattle enclosed. Therefore he thought this 
might have been a place for holding cattle; at 
all events it was a din, that was to say, “a 
fortress among the hills.” The same word might 
sometimes be met with in the names of places 
not in so elevated a position as in the original 
name of London. Of course the word castle was 
an addition that might have been made in any 
subsequent age. Din meant an enclosure of 
some kind. We must take the liberty of con- 
tending that so far from there being anything 
to sneer at here, this was very elucidatory and 
instructive talk. 

Maiden Castle is a glorious earthwork: the 
area enclosed is called 45 acres, with three 
concentric ramparts on one side and two 
on the other. At one point the distance 

. from the top of one enclosing vallum to that 
of another is 124 ft., and the slope is 78 ft. 
deep. Circular sinkings, thought to be pit 
dwellings, have been found on the plateau, 
and excavations were made for the Association 
with the view of discovering others, but unsuc- 
cessfully. Reference was made by Mr. Can- 
nington to the discovery in a tamulus which 
had been dug into, of a skeleton and a small 
pillar of chalk close beside it, with stone on the 
top. In one of the spots where explorations 
were made some black pottery was dug up. 
Amongst interesting “ finds” enumerated were 
two combs, made apparently of flattened sheep 
bones, the teeth being cut at the edge of the end. 
It was suggested that these had been used in 
working pottery. Another rather interesting ob- 
ject discovered was a small horn, betokening that 
red deer were at one time prevalent there. A 
handsome ring found there was also produced. It 
can scarcely be doubted that this earthwork had 
& British origin, and was afterwards occupied, 
probably strengthened, by the Romans. 

At Abbotsbury, where Mr. Gordon ills 
described the remains of the Benedictine 
Abbey very lucidly, diggings had been under- 
taken with the permission of Lord LIlchester, 
but nothing very particular was brought to 
light beyond a portion of the tile pavement of 
the interior of the Abbey Church. The most 
remarkable feature at Abbotsbury is the chapel 
of St. Catherine, erected on a hill close to the 
remains of the monastery; it is a fifteenth century 
structure, vaulted with stone, and solidly and 
handsomely built. Within, the vault is panelled 
and enriched. Attention was called to the cir- 
cumstance that chapels dedicated to St. Catherine 
were ofven built om elevated spots. Mr. Barnes 
thought this chapel was erected as a mark ob- 
servable from the sea, and that this was the 
Church’s mode in early days of performing those 
important works for saving life which the State 
had undertaken by providing lighthouses. 

It occurs to us to mention, touching the occur- 
rence on eminences of chapels dedicated to St. 
Catherine, that it was a legend of the early 
Church that the body of St. Catherine was car- 
ried by angels to the top of Mount Sinai, and 
here buried: the supposed occurrence is shown 
in more early pictures and frescoes than one. 
Whether or not this belief had anything to do 
with the naming after her of chapels on emi- 
nences we will not inquire. The monastic barn 
at Abbotsbury is a particularly fine one, of 
stone, and is about 280 ft. long, with cornices, 
buttresses, and pinnacles. 

_ Amongst the papers read at the evening meet- 
ing, after this excursion, was a valuable list of 
the municipal archives of Dorset, the result of 
researches by Mr. J. O. Halliwell, F.B.S., at 
Blandford, Poole, Wareham, Dorchester, Wey- 
mouth, and Lyme Regis. Many of the documents 
were produced, and were described and trans- 
lated by Mr. Black in his usual manner. 
Several of the documents were found to illastrate 
local history and social life. Those from 
Bridport (brought by Mr. Colfox) were especially 
voluminous and interesting. Many of the Wey- 
mouth documents are in private hands, belonging 
to Mr. Sherren, who bonght them at the time 
when the Municipal Reform Act led to the 
ousting of what in many places was deemed 
dusty rabbish. It is fortunate that Mr. Sherren 
intervened to save from the waste-paper basket 
by pyre 8 — i curious matter of 
great interest. € Corporation shoul 
regain the documents. : 
On the following morning Mr. Black Was again 


called on to use his skill in an examination of 
the documents belonging to the Corporation in 
the Guildhall. The first ee to light was a 
docament bearing the great green wax, 
the time of Edward II. It was dated from New 
Sarum. It recited, “ We have inspected the 
charter of the very celebrated Lord Edward, late 
king, who granted to Weymonth all the liberties 
granted to the citizens of London, that they 
might defend themselves according to the custom 
of that city.” The only exception was that 
what the dead should say if they were alive it 
should not be lawful to swear. There had been 
a custom that a man might go to the grave of 
his deceased ancestor and swear what his inten- 
tion was, a privilege much abused, and which 
was liable to a great deal of fraud and exposure, 
and no doubt was afterwards taken away from the 
city of London on its own petition. This deed was 
given on the 27th May, in the eighth year of the 
reign of Edward IIL., and there was a confirma- 
tion with an addition, and a further confirmation 
by Edward III. Another document referred to 
& question of jurisdiction between the two 
boroughs, after which Queen Elizabeth granted 
the water of the Wye, and the soil underneath, 
to the Corporation of the two towns, and united 
them in one borough under the name of Wey- 
mouth and Meloombe Regis. Another old paper, 
dated 1252, stated that the port of Weymouth 
belonged to the Prior of St. Swithin, who granted 
Weymouth a free borough, and for the inhabi- 
tants to enjoy all the privileges of those of 
Southampton and Portsmouth. 

Afterwards the party proceeded to examine 
Portland. Speaking of the “ Bill of Portland,” 
Mr. T. B. Groves said in an old map he possessed, 
what was now called the Bill of Portland was 
spelt ‘‘beal,” and he believed the islanders 
themselves sometimes pronounced it in that 
way. The word Billingsgate, in its derivation, 
referred to the word “beal,” and had reference 
to a light carried at the prow of a ship. His 
impression was that “ beal” was the proper 
pronunciation. Mr. Black said the island was of 
the shape of a bird’s head,—this part was the 
beak or bill. They had scores of similar instances ; 
Hundreds being named after similar peculiarities. 
Mr. Barnes said, to him the word beal meant a 
bending, and that the bill of a bird was a 
fellow word, and that originally the beak of a 
bird was not called a beak unless curved. 

On examining Bow-and-Arrow Castle, asserted 
to have been built in the reign of William Rafas, 
it was pointed out that it was not older than the 
end of the thirteenth or beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Some of the openings are, never- 
theless, semicircular-headed. The next day we 
found the attendant repeating the old story ; and 
so it will doubtless go on to the end of the 
chapter. The general wildness of the island 
here, increased by the landslips, is very striking. 

Mr. George Clifton, the governor of the convict 
prison, an enthusiastic antiquary, did much to 
increase the interest of the visit. In 1852, he 
said, the field now forming the west quarries 
was under cultivation, but, asthe earth was re- 
moved, traces of a Roman encampment and a 
Celtic place of burial-ground were discovered. 
On either side of them they would notice two 
sarcophagi, with conical-shaped lids, found in 
the north-west corner of the quarries; and 
tween them, almostequidistant, was a large stone, 
supposed to be the top of an altar. Several cista 
had also been discovered, built of slate, about 2 ft. 
6 in. in length, and 18 in. broad, which in several 
instances contained the remains of two human 
beings, buried in most cases with their knees 
doubled up close to their mouth. In one of the 
sarcophegi were the skeletons of what were 
supposed to be the remains of a Roman soldier 
and his wife, there being a ion of a javelin- 
head, spurs, and shield. Mr. Clifton exhibited 
his rena T of ——, found on the island, 
consisting of pottery, round stones, su to 
have been missiles, the several pare ag Sa in 
the sarcophagi, and various coins, pronounced to 
be of the times of Adrian, Constantine, Julian 
the Apostate, Caligula, and Romalus. Besides 
these there were some Spanish coins found by 
Mr. Clifton in Australia. 

The strange, bleak approach to Portland, and 
the irregular, untidy appearance, for the most 
part, of the houses, scattered here and there as 
if by accident, are striking. The town reminds 
those who have travelled, of some of the locations 
on the Alps. The enormousness of the Chesil 
Bank, as it is called, formed of rolled stones, and 
stretching along for miles, with its fringe of white 
foam, is also very remarkable. “ Why is it called 
; the Chesil Beach?” asked some, The word 











chesil they were told means a flint, a pebble, a 
hard stone. The reply threw light farther than 
the Beach, because it was seen at once that a 


of | carpenter’s chisel was originally a “chesil.” In 


Dorset the poor people say, when speaking of 
flint, “ theres a viint stwone.” Why do they not 
call it a flint? Because “ flint” never meant 
stone at all. Flean or flint meant an arrow, and 
“ the prison f buildings, 
ear the , ® group of new 

consisting of ee school, and master’s house, 
is in progress. These buildings (work of con. 
victs) are of stone ; modern Norman in style, and 
will give some dignity to the district. The 
governor has turned the desert into a garden 
adjoining his residence; many colours gladden 
the eye, and huge fossils from the quarries exer. 
cise the mind. 

We will not omit to mention that Mr. Crick. 


for want of space. If nothing 
done than we have already mentioned, no 
would be justified in ary Se the 
had been without result. fact is, 
that we are only half through the week, and 
that much of the result is not till after- 
wards, when hints and suggestions are pursued, 
opinions inquired into, and theories deduced, to 
say nothing of the interest excited locally, which 
tends to farther investigations and the careful 
preservation of remains and records. 








ART TREASURES AND THEIR 
PRESERVATION. 


Mr. Drew's paper, already alluded to, ran 
as follows:— The preservation of art trea- 
sures ig an obligation we owe to posterity. 
They are the sacred symbols in which can be 
traced the social, political, and religious status 
of our ancestors; and, though the literature 
of a country may perish and its records 
decay, still there sre certain monuments 
amongst the art treasures of a nation which ap- 
pear to defy the rust of time, and outlive even 
the memory of those whose genius and labour 
called them into existence. Now, the object of 
the paper we are about to read, is to call atten- 
tion to the decadence which, under eome form 
or other, has become apparent in many of the 
higher departments of our present Schools of 
Art; for where the art itself is still in the zenith 
of its power and freshness, the elements and 
materials employed to give form and colour to 
the creations of the mind are frequently in 
themselves of a more fragile and perishable 
character than were formerly used, and this we 
date to the peculiar characteristic of the age, 
namely, that spirit of rivalry and competition 
amongst our manufacturers which lead them to 
produce, irrespective of durability, inferior 
articles at the cheapest possible rate. The 

however, to which we more parti- 


decadence, , J 
be-| cularly allude, is especially apparent in the 


absence of durability amongst the paintings pro- 
duced within the last century; for whilst the 
transcripts from nature are quite as faithful, 
and the ideal conceptions frequently more 
elevated in character than many of the early 
schools, still we regret to say the works of our 
modern painters are, for the most part, doomed 
to a very limited existence: prematare decay 
has already set in amongst them, and mavy of 
the noblest efforts of modern art are even now 
passed into a state of dilapidation beyond the 
restorer’s art to repair. We know we have men 
who assert that art iteelf—taking the word in 
its most comprehensive sense, has degenerated, 
and that the art-workers of the Early Ages 
possessed a more elevated ion of the 
beautiful than the designers of the present day, 
but we see no reason why we should endorse 

opinion. We have no standard whereby to measure 
perfection, consequently our judgment can only 
be comparative. One country may decline in 
art, but the great wave of intelligence wr 
genius will be found surging on other shores, 

unlooked-for examples of excellence have been 
and will again be the result, To a certain 


extent, however, we have come to recognise a 
idea of perfection, and to believe that each par- 
ticalar department in the 
at ite own specific time. 
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much prized at the present day. Without, how- 
ever, presuming to be an art critic, and without 
being so enthusiastic as some in favour of 


the Egyptian sanctuary, although upwards of 
4,000 years old, stand before us as perfect in 
preservation as if the last touch of the finishing 
tool had just been given; and yet, notwith- 
standing their preservation and beauty, many 
of the works of our modern sculptors will 
bear a critical comparison with those of the 
same class, whilst, like them, they have be- 
come the imperishable records of our age, 
in which will be read the history of our 
art schools, and from which posterity will be 
enabled to judge of the elevation or decadence 
of our art productions. Now, as a rule, the 
works handed down to us by the painters of the 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and more} Flemish schools are also in the highest state of 
especially those of the Venetian, Roman, and | preservation, forming avery striking contrast to 


Parma schools, are well preserved. We can 

quite as far back for examples of the alias 
art as we can for those of the sculptor’s, but they 
are not so familiar to us, from the fact that very 
few are found in private collections; for paintings 
were not always the moveable chattels and 
cabinet gems they are at the present day. In 
ite earliest phases the painter's art was princi- 
pally called into requisition for mural decora- 
tion,—the delineation of battles and triamphs, 
or the representation of great political events, 
and these were usually painted on the interior 
walls of public edifices, and on the ceiliogs of 
the mansions of the great ; but even these early 
works commanded much attention in their day, 
and the artists realised enormous prices for their 
productions. The earliest picture of which we 
have any authentic record is one painted 720 
years before Christ, by Balarchas, and mentioned 
by Pliny. It represented the battle of the 
Magnesians, and this was purchased by the king 
of Lydia for ite weight in gold; but as we have 
neither the size of the picture nor the particulars 
of the material upon which it was painted we 
can form no conception of the price realised for 
this early work of art. Pliny, however, mentions 
another picture painted by a disciple of Anti- 
dotus, representing “ Ulysses invoking the 
shadows of the dead,” for which the artist 
refused sixty talents of gold, or about 11,0001. 
sterling, and afterwards made it a present to his 
country. All these very early productions, how- 
ever, were in outline only, and it was not until 
Apollodorus, the Athenian, established a school 
for painting, about 400 years before oar era, that 
thedistribution of light and shade becamea recog- 
nised principle of the art. Apollodorus was the 
first man who contributed to the glory of painting, 
and before he appeared there was no prodaction 
of the easel worthy to be called a work of art. 
Alexander the Great was a munificent patron of 
the fine arts, and by way of encouragement, he 
gave a monopoly,—so far as his own person was 
concerned,—to Lysippas the sculptor and 
to Apelles the painter, and refused to permit 


.| panels it was quite the reverse. In the early 


-| could be crumbled by friction or pressure. It 


left | preparation of canvases and panels permits the 
colour to sink in, it extracts the medium used in 
working them, and thus the pigments become 
so non-elastic, that as the panels and canvases 
contract or expand by the atmospheric changes 
so prevalent in this variable clime, so the colours 
are rent in all directions, and the fine network 
of cracks which we so frequently observe spread- 
ing over the surface of a picture would appear 
to be the first step towards its decay. Then, 
again, in the metropolis paintings are generally 
hung in rooms where the air becomes highly 
vitiated by the presence of large assemblages of 
human beings and by the pernicious inflasnoe 
of gas, and this is a very prolific source of de- 
struction to these works of art; added to which 
even the air of London itself has been declared 
by competent authorities to be very prejadicia! 
to the preservation of paintings, owing to the 
excess of carbonic acid and other deleterious 
gases in the atmosphere ; and if this hypothesis 
is correct, then all other crowded cities must be 
the same. In watching the progress of this 
decay in a modern picture we noticad that when 
these cracks once made their appearance, their 
and we can always bring to our remembranee | edges were immediately eaten away by becoming 
some prominent incident in connexion with its | oxidised, and as the erosion went on the fissures 
composition or general beauty. Raffaelle, like | gradually widened ; and although a thin coat of 
the Grecian soulptora in the purest era of their | the finest mastic varnish would for a while stop 
art, strove for that ideal beauty which is never | the process of decay, still we have even seen the 
to be found in individual nature, and which can | varnish itself rant asunder by the contractive 
only be represented by taking the most beaati- | and expansive action of the materials beneath. 
fal parte of the many to form one ; and it is this | In fact, so justly alarmed have the patrons of art 
desire to reach ideal perfection that Sir Joshua upon the question of durability of our 
Reynolds says “ ennobles the painter’s art and | modern paintings—for someofthem haveinvested 
elevates him above those who can only repro-|large fortanes in their purchase—that Sir 
duce by the mere exercise of mechanical labour.” | Francis Grant, the president of the Royal 
What we have said of the works of Raffaelle, as | Academy, has suggested that a chair for che- 
to their perfect state of preservation, applies | mistry should be founded and a professorship 
equally to those of Correggio, and to the pro- | established in connexion with the Academy, so 
dactions of other schools of the same period ;|that the painter’s art might receive the assist- 
the works of the best masters in the Datch and | ance of the science of chemistry, in order, if 
possible, to check the spread of this terrible 
blight which is destroying some of our noblest 
those dilapidated wrecks so frequently found| works of modern art. This difference in the 
amongst the pictures of our modern men. Now | darability of paintings is painfully manifested, 
the great qaestion is, where are we to look for/and can be readily studied by comparing the 
the cause of this dscadence? Cortainly not in | pictures of the Peel collection in the National 
the decline of the art. If we could entirely | Gallery—which are generally productions of 
disabase our minds of that “ halo” which school- | the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—with 
men and enthusiastic art critics have thrown | the Turner col'ect'on under the same roof, which 
around the works of ancient art, and were to go | may be called examples of our owa day. In the 
through this year’s exhibition of the Royal | former they are as perfect as when they were 
Academy, we believe we could poiat to canvases | painted, whilst in the latter many are already in 
not wanting in the beauty and passionof Raffaelle, | rains. Indeed, the possessors of some of the 
the sweetness of Correggio, the triumphs of | best works of Reynolds, Tarnor, Wilson, Hilton, 
Titian, the cool silvery transcripts of Ruyadael, | and a score of other modern men, look with in- 
or the golden sunsets of Cuyp, the mellowness | creasing dismay on the widesing cracks and 
of tone, which time alone can bestow, being the | fading colours of those otherwise matchless pro- 
only element wanting to render many of them | dactions of art, and they feel they have a right 
worthy of the admiration bestowed upon their | to invoke the aid of the Royal Adademy, whose 
early rivals. Bat will these modern efforts of | council is supposed to be the conservators of this 
the painter's art bear the same test of years as | particular art, to investigate the cause and point 
their predecessors have done? We have melan- | out the remedy for this gigantic evil, which is 
choly forebodings—am ounting almost toa moral | robbing posterity of the art treasures it is our 
certainty—that they will not. Now, the old | daty to hand down t> them in as good a state of 
masters were chemists as well as painters, they | preservation as possible. Bat, a3 we have said 
were no tyros in the mysteries of the crucible | befure, we do not believe that the art has waned, 
and alembic; they knew from personal investi- | but we do believe that all this mischief can be 
gation, mach tho2ght, aud direct experience, the | traced to the present rage for cheap prodactions. 
nature and durability of the pigments they were | The age in which we live is essen‘ially an age 
using. Under their own supervision were their | of electro-plate, and lath and plaster. The 
canvases and panele grounded—uoder their|ancients built their houses upon rock; the 
own immediate direction were their colours| moderns build them upon sand. Quantity and 
selected and their mediums prepared. No/not quality, expediency and not principle, are 
element of care was wanting, no precaution|the prevailing characteristics of the present 
neglected to make their works, not only worthy | age. Those matchless carvings which Gibbons 
of their name to posterity, bat durable in the| left for our admiration and instraction,—the 
highest degree. The artist colourman, with his| throne at Canterbury, and the choirs of St. 
prepared canvas at so much per yard, coated | Paul’s and Windsor,—can now be imitated by 
with whiting and size, and his tabe colours, | machinery ata comparatively sma!l cost over the 
and megilph, so neatly put up, bat which| price of the material. The portrait-painter, 
will not bear the action of light for a few| with his handred-guinea portraits on canvas and 
years, was unknown in these early days; and it | panel, has been superseded to a certain extent 
was not uatil the productions of this particular | by the photographer, with his sixpenay pictures 
branch of trade were made competitive in price|on paper and glass. Ths elaborate works of 
aud cheapness and became the order of the day,| Benvenuto Cellini and his followera are sup- 
that decay commenced its ravages, and the| planted by race-cups and salvers, prodaced by 
durability of paintings coald no longer be relied | the thousand at the factories of Sheffield and 
upon. In examining the preparation on some} Birmingham. Lace-work and tapestry, the gold- 
panels of the fifteenth century, we found the smith’s art and enamels, stained glass and orna- 
surface upon which the pictare was painted mach | mental china, and even architecture itself, have 
harder than the panel itaelf, whilst in modern | all lost a certain amouat of their native dignity 
in the art world through the inundation of 
inferior substitates ; but the producers say that 
mediocrity and cheapness pay the best, and 
these are the causes which will prevent many of 
the art treasures of the present century from 
occupying that place in the estimation of 
posterity which from our intelligence and wealth 
they would otherwise be entitled to claim. 



























graphed, as it were, upon the imagination, 


the surface broke with a gelatinous kind 
of fracture, the edges of which were safliciently 
bard to cut the fiagers; whilst in the modern 
panels a fractare of the surface represented a 
soft marly and the preparation itself 


appears, then, that this want of solidity in the 
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Wecannot close this short paper without alluding 
tothe factthat Weymouth has someslight associa- 
tions with the art world. Sir Christopher Wren, 
whose celebrity as an architect and mathemati- 
cian is so fally attested by the monuments he has 
left us, was, in the year 1700, elected one of the 
Parliamentary representatives of this borough, 
and Sir James Thornhill, the eminent painter, 
whose daughter married the inimitable Hogarth, 
was born at Weymouth in 1676, and, strange to 
say, Thornhill was the artist selected to paint 
the dome of St. Paul’s, one of the greatest 
achievements of Wren’s genius; and thus were 
the two men and Weymonth associated together. 
The altar-piece of St. Mary’s Church was the gift 
of Sir James Thornhill to the town, and we 
rejoice to say this admirable work, representing 
the “ Last Supper of our Lord,” is still in a most 
excellent state of preservation. 

The Rev. W. Barnes eaid, if he could believe 
that archeology did~not affect art he should 
believe that Mr. Drew had brought amongst 
them a subject which did not belong to them; 
but he would say that archwologists had done 
more for art than any other body of men. He 
believed that Mr. Drew bad hit a great evil in 
the works of art. There was a very fine canon 
on art in a Welsh poem, which was most needful 
to men of art,—an eye to see nature, a heart to 
love nature, and boldness to follow nature, and 
unless an srtist worked upon these grounds he 
would never do so upon good ground. If the 
man of art was to win wealth rather than glory 
his work would be of a low kind, and therefore 
no man could become great in art unless his aim 
was not money but glory. The man of art must 
decide between making money and making himself 
a good artist. In art the first great thing was 
truth, and no man could be great in truth 
without love. He was very glad to hear the 
observations which Mr. Drew had made, and 
believed he had hit a great evil in speaking of 
the commercial value of art. Mr. Barnes said 
one great evil in art in the present day was the 
division of labour. At the present time one 
man drew and another engraved, but the 
latter did not work with the love of the painter. 
There was another evil in art of the present day, 
—the overstraining of treatment, the over- 
straining of drawing, and the overstraining of 
colouring. He believed, and perhaps he should 
be called a heretic for saying so, that the designs 
of Doré were very much overstrained in light, 
shade, and general treatment, and he thought 
there would be a time of purer taste when his 
works would decline, and purer and truer 
designs rank much higher than his. 

Mr. Godwin said (as reported in the Southern 
Times) that the subject which had been brought 
forward by Mr. Drew was a most important one, 
but at the same time he did not think the failures 
of modern painters arose from the desire to save 
money. He did not believe that painters ever 
received so much money for their pictures as 
they did at the present time; when Mr. Ward 
could get 15001. for one of his pictures; Mr. 
Millais 2,000 guineas for a portrait; and Mr. 
Birket Foster, for one of his delicate landscapes, 
any sum he asked for. It must be obvions to all 
that if painters could secure the endurance of 
their paintings by the expenditure of a few 
pounds they would be most anxions to do so. 
He knew that amongst the collections at South 
Kensington there were failures observable ; but 
those were the result of ignorance on the part of 
the colour-makers and artists; and they all 
looked forward to the result of the step taken 
by the Royal Academy as to the appointment of 
a professor of chemistry. He was sorry that he 
could not agree with Mr. Drew in the exalted 
view which he took of the present position of 
artin England, He looked in vain for a Vandyke 
and a Raffaelle; still there were good painters, 
although not so good as some of former years. 
The advice that had been widely given to artists 
merely to copy what they saw had done harm. 
We did not want to see the imitation of a few 
leaves or a man’s head; we wanted to see 
the manner in which artists saw them. We 
wanted to see the intellectual part of the 
object represented, and that was not to be 
obtained by mere copying. There was another 

reason for the destruction of works of art 
than had been named, and that was the efforts 
on the part of restorers. Even at the British 
Moseum, either want of care or over zeal 
had damaged many of the works there, and a 
caution thrown out on the part of antiquaries 
and archmologists might lead people to be care- 
fal how they meddled with works of art, and to 
remember, that they had better do nothing, in 














fact, than do wrong. Speaking of collections of 
paintings in Continental towns, Mr. Godwin ob- 
served that it was distressing that in Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Liverpool there was no 
public collection of paintings. In France, Italy, 
and other Continental towns, every place had its 
collection of pictures, whereas in this wealthy 
country they might go from town to town and 
not find a collection open to the people. There 
ought to be pictures on the walls of our public 
buildings throughout England, and until corpora- 
tions saw that it was no waste of money to 
spend it in such decorations, art would not take 
its proper place in England. He trasted there 
was a school of design in Weymouth. No town 
should be without such a school, for although it 
might not produce great painters it would an 
appreciative public. 








THE PECULIARITIES OF PORTLAND. 


Mr. Grorce Exiot said,—In reading a paper 
upon the antiquities of Portland, I must warn 
my hearers at the beginning not to expect too 
much. The almost complete isolation of Port- 
land bas prevented it taking any great part in 
the historical events that have so crowded upon 
other parts of England, and while the great 
drama of the history of this country has been 
played out, Portland, like some back eddy, or 
some quiet pool by the side of a rushing tor- 
rent, has had only its own simple domestic his- 
tory of its own simple and somewhat primitive 
inhabitants. Here we shall find no lordly man- 
sions dating back to the times of feudal barons— 
no churches exhibiting the taste, the grandeur, 
and the piety of our ancestors, hundreds of years 
ago—no Druidical circles or Roman ampbhi- 
theatre. Bat this same isolation gives Portland 
@ peculiar interest in the eyes of the archzolo- 
gist, for while he finds perhaps but a few things 
that come within the range of his peculiar 
study, he finds those few, if I may so term it, in 
a remarkable state of preservation; ia fact, 
until within the last thirty years, the advancing 
step of modern improvement had done little to 
disturb the quaintness of primitive Portland, or 
to alter its native customs; bat now (shall I 
say alas!) the ferry at the entrance to the 
island has been bridged, a railroad station is the 
first object that greets you, the telegraph wire 
spans the island, its stone is sawn by steam and 
worked by machinery, plate-glass windows ap- 
pear in many of the shops, a Government con- 
vict prison stands in its midst, and I need hardly 
say that in the face of these innovations, every 
year it becomes more difficult to preserve the 
rapidly disappearing antiquities, social and 
physical, which have hitherto existed on the 
island. Asan evidence of the complete isola- 
tion of Portland until, as I have before mentioned, 
the last thirty or forty years, I will mention one 
or two facts. Until within this period marriage 
with a mainlander was almost unheard of in 
Portland ; consequently we find a few surnames 
predominant in the island. Some years in 
a directory of Dorset, it was found that of 196 
persons having a trade or calling in the island, 
21, or nearly one-ninth, bore the name of Pearce, 
15 were Combens, 8 were White, 10 were Stone, 
7 Flews, and 5 Scrivens; and if, as has been 
suggested, Pearce is a corruption of Pierre, of 
course the 21 Pearces and 10 Stones were iden- 
tical names. There is also a curious term used 
for a mainlander; he is called in Portland, a 
“kimmerling.” Itis,I believe, a term unknown 
elsewhere, and my friend Mr. Barnes has made 
a suggestion which I am sure he will not mind 
my repeating—it is, that the term comes from 
“ Oymrv-ling,” or Briton. If such be a true 
derivation, the term is an interesting relic of 
the past. Pieces of evident Roman pottery, 
part of @ tesselated pavement, and some per- 
sonal ornaments, have from time to time been 
found in different parts of Portland. I am sorry 
to be able to do little more than mention these, as, 
although there is good evidence of these things 
having been found, through want of appreciation 
they wens ee become lost. I have, however, 
succeed rescuing a few of pottery,— 
one found in an old on sates qioeound a 
little to the south of the parish church. I am 
assured that a good deal more was found there, 
but it bas been lost. This well was discovered 
accidentally in a field by a shepherd, who, when 
driving a stake one day for his sheepfold, was 
surprised by its suddenly disappearing. It was 
opened by Mr. Pearce, a stonemason of Reforne, 
and was found to be filled up to within 4 ft. of the 
surface. It was about 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 





and the walls of the well were composed of 
neatly-laid stones, about 1 in. thick, such as are 
now found near the surface amongst the rubble 
in opening quarries. It was 16 ft. deep, and the 
bottom of the well was concave, and the bottom 
and the sides to the height of some 4 ft. or 5 ft, 
from the bottom were plugged down with clay, 
so as to hold any water pr be there, 
At the bottom a great quantity man pottery 
was found. It is much to be regretted that, 
through an accident, all these pieces have been, 
with a very few exceptions, lost. Some of the 
smaller vases were very perfect, and of others 
such large segments were found as to show very 
clearly the size and shape of the original. Further 
south, still nearer the village of Southwell, great 
quantities of pottery have been found, as well as 
some iron implements, and all within some lines 
of embankment which are perceptible to this day. 
Those lines, when I saw them and examined 
them some time since, were clearly parte of a 
circle; and at the time I was there the founda. 
tions of a field-wall were being excavated, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that the loose earth 
which was being thrown up was fall of shreds of 
evidently Roman pottery: in a few minutes I 
filled my pockets. Various other Roman remains 
have been discovered during the progress of the 
Verne works; some of them have already been 
examined and written about. I have with me 
here a few things which have been kindly put 
at my di for this meeting by Colonel 
Belfield, of the Royal Engineers. First, I 
have here a bronze coin of Antoninus Pius, 
discovered about 2 ft. under the surface on 
the North Common; near it was also dis- 
covered what must have been once a pretty 
little ornament, a small circular Roman fibula ; 
it has an inner circle marked off in divisions, in 
which the enamel green and red still remain 
visible; the hinge or part of the clasp at the 
back still remains visible; the enamel which 
fills up the rest of the disc has perished. Another 
coin I have is one of some rarity; it is a gold 
coin, slightly dished in shape. Mr. Evans, the 
numismatist, has examined it, and thinks it 
Ganlish rather than British, although it certainly 
approaches very nearly some of the known 
British coins of the charisteer type. A third 
coin is a silver penny of Henry III. It has the 
king’s head, with a crown, surmounted by a 
cross, and the right hand grasping a sceptre, 
also surmounted by a cross. On the reverse are 
the words “Terri-on-Lond.” Terri le Channier 
was one of the keepers of the mint in 1222. 
Another piece of antiquity I have here is a some- 
what ponderous instrument of iron, about 20 in. 
in length, and 14)b. in weight,—the weight is in 
the centre, the extremities tapering off, the one 
to a point, the other to a chisel-shaped end: 
this was found on the North Common, near the 
fibula and the coin of Antonine. It bas been 
thought by some antiquaries that this and a 
similar instrament of iron, of similar weight, 
shape, and size, were specimens of metal iron 
in the pig. This may have been the case, bat I 
rather incline to the suggestion offered by Captain 
Ferguton, that they are primitive “ hand- 
jampers,” the tool used for loosing the stone to 
prepare it for being eplit and detached from the 
original block in the quarry. Not only are the 
edges bevelled, as Captain Fergason suggests 
to save the hand from injury, but you will also 
observe a cavity on one side, which seems pur- 
posely made, to give the hand a better and 
firmer grasp. Again, the fact of one edge being 
chiselled and the other pointed, seems to show 
that it isa manufactured instrament, and farther, 
the weight is so eminently fitted for the efficiency 
of the instrament as a jamper; and, if our military 
forefathers could wear and fight in the suits 
of armour we see hung up in the Tower of 
London and elsewhere, it is equally possible that 
the arms of our ancestral quarrymen would have 
wielded with ease a 14 Ib. jamper. I have also 
kindly lent me by Mr. Holland a very perfect 
urn and basin. They were found in a grave in 
1863 in the Witheyscroft Quarry, about 4 ft. 
below the surface. The coffin was a rude one, 
made of slabs of rough stone, and the urn was 
fall of fragments of bone. We now come to 
some of the social antiquities—the old customs 
which have been preserved so well, but which we 
fear may soon have to yield to modernising 
influences. For some hundreds of years Port- 
land has been a Royal manor, and, as lord of the 
manor, the Sovereign claims a royalty upon all 
stone quarried from crown lands. This royalty 
amounts to Is. per ton, but Charles II. made 4 
remission to the inhabitants of three-fourths of 
his dues, and 9d. per ton is now paid to three 
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trustees to lay out for the public benefit of the 
inhabitants. A court-baron is held twice a year 
in the months of May and November, under the 
presidency of the steward for the time being of 
the manor. At this court the reeve, i.c., the man 
appointed for the year to collect the royal dues, 
renders his accounts, This reeve is chosen by 
rotation from amongst the tenantry on the Royal 
estate, the tenant who pays next lowest quit-rent 
to the outgoing reeve beingchosen. We find the 
ancient title of reeve preserved in but few titles 
handed down to our day. The sheriff of the 
county was originally the shire-reeve, and in the 
now almost extinct office of sea-reeve,—whose 
duty was to collect any valuables the sea might 
throw up (ejectum maris, in old legal phra- 
seology), and take possession of any wrecks that 
might come ashore in behalf of the lord of the 
manor,—we find traces of this ancient title. 
The first proceeding of the court baron is to 
swear in the homage jury, which consists of 
twenty-two jurymen, two affeerors, and the 
bailiff, the affeerors or affirmers being officers 
appointed to affirm upon their oath what penalty 
they think in conscience ought to be inflicted 
upon any persons who have committed faults 
recognisable at the court baron. The court 
then proceeds to the usual business of passing 
surrenders and admittances, settling en- 
croachments and boundary disputes, and also 
by means of presentments claiming the 
ancient privileges belonging to the tenants of 
the royal manor of Portland. For instance, the 
terms of one of the presentments ron as 
follows :—“ We also present that we have three 
ways to dispose of our lands,—viz., in free 
church gift, surrender in court, and the last | 
will and testament; that the gift of land in 
church, before two or more tenanta, is not to be 
revoked, whether for term of life or for ever; 


like some venerable stunted oak amidst a forest 
of saplings, not perhaps untouched by the hand 
of time, bat preserving ite vitality, and holding 
up a picture of the past when all that flourished 
with it has long ceased to exist. And, however 
much we may venerate these monuments of 
former ages, however charmed the archwologist 
may be to discover some ancient mansion with 
its inconvenient rooms, or its ill-contrived pas- 
sages, ite damp and unhealthy situation ; or how- 
ever much our curiosity may be excited to bring 
to light a Portland reeve-pole,—I think we 
cannot be too thankful that our lot has fallen in 
busier and more stirring times, perhaps—but in 
days when health and home comforts are 
understood and enjoyed, and when it is not 
necessary to scratch on a stick what the 
youngest boy in our national schools can 
write with ease and read with fluency. The 
reeve-pole, however, exists side by side with the 
ordinary method of keeping accounts. We now 
come to a custom which modern innovations and 
modern laws have left untouched. I refer tothe 
custom of conveyance of land. I have before 
mentioned that at the half-yearly court-baron a 
presentment is made, claiming the ancient 
privilege of disposal of land by free church gift. 
This custom is, I believe, unique, and Portland 
is, probably, the only place in the United King- 
dom where a church gift is recognised as a legal 
conveyance of land. If the reeve-pole may be 
compared to the stump of some venerable forest 
which exists only to point out its ancient great- 
ness, the church gift may be compared to an 
equally ancient tree, but one which is still 
vigorous and healthy, producing its leaf and 
fruit; and although this custom is surrounded 
by yonnger, more complicated, and, I may add, 
more expensive customs and institutions, it is yet 
vigorous as ever, and, as I mentioned just now, 





that if land be surrendered in court, the heir hath | 
power to redeem it, if he bring the principal | 
money which the party gave for it for his \pse, | 
before two tenants or more, within one year and 
one day ; and by last will and testament we may | 
give oar land to whom we please.” Such are 
the surroundings in which is embalmed one of | 
the most ancient of the customs of Portland,— 
one, I may say, altogether unique at this date in 
England, and one which at once carries us back | 
to those days when many a large landed pro- | 
prietor or feudal baron could neither read a book | 
nor sign his name, and when for the benefit of 
those (the great majority) who could not read, a | 
man put his sign,—the blue boar, the golden 
lion, the white hart, &c.,—over his shop, instead | 
of, or as well as, his name. I refer to the manner 
of keeping the accounts of the royal dues by 
cutting the reeve-pole. Every year the reeve 
for the year presents his reeve-pole, on which 
are cut the various sums paid by the different | 
tenants, in the different villages of the island. 
The pole, as you see, is square, and on each side 
are cut notches, each notch denoting a current 
sum; thus, a fall notch, 1s.; a half-notch, 6d. ; 
@ full scratch, 1d. ; a half-scratch, $d. ; a quarter- 
scratch, jd. The reeve-rent amounts now to 
about 15/., and is paid by about 500 tenants, of 
whom more than half stand as heirs; but of this 
more presently. Of course, books and accounts 
are now kept as well; but they have not as yet 
displaced this ancient method of keeping ac- 
counts. In this reeve-pole I think we may trace 
a@ remnant of the ancient tally-rods, which 
were formerly in such universal use. The 
tally,—from the French tailler,—was a stick 
split down in two parts, on each of which were 
marked with corresponding notches what was 
‘due between creditor and debtor. This was the 
ancient method of keeping all accounts, and was 
for a long time the manner of giving receipts for 
the public revenue, one part being kept by the 
creditor, the other by the debtor. Hence came 
the tallier of the exchequer, which was corrupted 
into the teller. This was also the origin of the 
Tally Court in the Exchequer, which was attended 
‘by two deputy chamberlains of the Exchequer, 
and the tally cutter; and the Tallages of our 
Anglo-Norman kings, those beavy taxes which 
pressed so heavily on our furefathers, had all 
reference to the tally-rod, Of course, when a 
notched stick is split down in half, the notches 
on the two halves correspond in such a way as 
nothing elee could, and therefore when a man 
could produce his half of a tally-rod exactly cor- 
responding to his creditor’s half, it was sufficient 
proof that the debt had been paid. So we find 
here, as the archzologist does every here snd 
there in his researches, some ancient relic of the 
past standing out amidst the improvements and 





advances of modern education and civilization, 


the only recognised legal conveyance of land in 
Portland. The legal transaction is extremely 
simple. A deed is drawn up free from the 
modern legal verbiose terms, and commences 
somewhat in this fasbion, “ Memorandum that 
upon such and such a day, I, A. B., of Portland, 
in the county of Dorset, came in the parish 
church of Portland and did then and there, 
according to the ancient custom, time out of 
mind, freely give unto my loving son-in-law a 
certain piece of land,”—then follows a descrip- 
tion of the property, its boundaries, position, &c. 
Of course this “ free gift” usually follows, 
or is followed by, the consideration money, 
buat it is not necessary to mention the sum 
paid on the deed. The purchaser and 
vendor then meet in the parish church of 
St. George’s, and in the presence of two house- 
holders, who sign the cburch gift as witnesses, 
the vendor signs the deed, a small fee is paid to 
the clerk, and the legal transaction is complete. I 
have heard, bat I have not been able to verify 
the statement, that this castom is decidedly 
Danish in its origio. Mr. Barnes has, I think, 
evidence of its being Saxon. If any of our 
friends can throw any light upon the origin of 
this custom, it will show the advantage of these 
things beiog discussed at meetings like the pre- 
sent. But to pass on—Portland is not only 
peculiar in its method of conveying property, 
bat is also peculiar in its method of distributing 
property, for there is no such law known in the 
island as the law of primogeniture; in fact, we 
find to this day, in active operation, the old 
Saxon law of gavel-kind, a term thought by 
some to be derived from the three Saxon words 
gufe eal kyn—“ give all kind,” ¢.¢., to each child 
his part, and by others from the British words 
gavel, a hold or tenure, and conned, a family. 
The law of gavel-kind ensared an equal distri- 
bution of property amongst the different members 
of a family, and as such is observed to this day in 
Portland. The consequence of the operation of 
this law is, that the land is cat up into innu- 
merable strips of holdings—lawns, as they are 
commonly called in the island, and even these 
small strips of land frequently belong to several 
members of the same family; hence it is that 
upon the reeve-pole we find several of the sums 
inseribed upon it payable by the heirs of so and 
so: more than half the sums, as I mentioned 
jast now, are thus payable, 1d., 3d., id., due 
from the heirs of some deceased tenant. If any 
advocate for the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture wants an argument to strengthen his 
cause, I can safely recommend bim to pay a visit 
to Portland, for we find there—and I do not 
think it by any means an cnfair deduction to 
make from the facts of the case—we find there 
as a consequence of this wholesome law an 
amount of independent thrift and honest compe- 


tency rarely to be met with eogenerally amongsta 
population so numerous. Some years ago an elder 
son tried how far he could shelter himself under 
the English law of primogeniture, and his father 
having died intestate, he laid claim to all the free- 
hold property. The case was put into the 
lawyer’s hands, and after dragging its weary 
length in the law courts for several years, was 
finally ed by arbitration, and the small 
remnant that was saved, after paying the legal 
expenses of a many years’ suit, was equally 
divided between the two contending brothers. 
The result has not encouraged other elder 
brothers to satiefy their greed under the protec- 
tion of English law ; so that we find gavel-kind 
still to be the law of the island. The laws of 
Portland are also favourable to the rights of 
women. A woman may “ during her coverture 
dispose of any property belonging to hereelf in 
her right by will or testament to whom she 
please, as if she were single or unmarried ;” and 
if this be indeed an ancient custom handed down 
—shall I say from happier days?—then the 
attempt to deliver women from their thraldom 
and subjection now-a-days is no liberal advance 
of modern civilisation, but a return to a state of 
things which advancing civilisation has oblite- 
rated. These are some of the old customs or 
laws pecaliar to Portland. Many of them, I 
believe, are quite unique, and it is because I fear 
they will rapidly disappear, now that Portland is 
brought into such immediate contact with the 
mainland, that I have made this effort to pre- 
serve an account of some of the most curious 
and most ancient ; and if it will lead to the sub- 
ject being investigated by some abler hand than 
mine, and thas cause more light to be thrown 
upon them, I shall feel that my humble endea- 
vours have not been entirely in vain. 





PUBLIC MONUMENTS: COMMITTEES OF 
TASTE AND JUDGES. 


Tue whole argument as to the mode of 
selecting artists for the execution of public 
works is included, as the major contains the 
minor, in the general objection that is felt by 
professional men of established reputation and 
high standing against open competition. 

It will be well, then, to examine the causes 
and the value of this prejudice, and whether the 
objection is either to the practice or to the 
principle.* 

It may fairly be asserted that the whole 
career of an artist is a competition; that he is 
exerting himself to gain distinction, and in a 
trial of strength with others pursuing the same 
objects as himself. Therefore, when an artist 
achieves a high position, it may be assumed it 
has been gained by establishing his superiority 
over others. This disposes of the question of 
entire objection to competition in its larger 
sense. Artists do compete; they could not hold 
their own without it; and thus it is not the 
principle itself of competition that excites their 
opposition. 

It may be asked, then, how is it that when 
any work is offered to competition almost every 
artist of reputation feels an indisposition to enter 
for it? If his position has been fairly earned, 
why should he fear the rivalry of those below 
him? Does it not rather suggest that he is not 
justly placed, and that he distrusts his power to 
maintain his rank? It might be so argued ; but 
the matter may not be dismissed so summarily. 
He may naturally dislike the intrusion of rivals in 
the field he has come to think his own; but this 
is not the real reason of his holding back; and 
this leads to the consideration of a very im- 
portant question. 

There would be little objection felt by the 
best artists to so fair a test as open com- 
petition if there was sufficient security that 
the judgment given on their designs would 
be the result of knowledge; and that the 
deciding tribunal would be composed of persons 
duly qualified to give opinions on the difficult 
questions involved in the examination of trial 
models, drawings, and plans; in composition, in 
details of construction, and other points severally 
requiring carefal consideration in the works sub- 
mitted for judgment. If this security cannot be 
reckoned on, can it be a matter of surprise that 
artiste whose fame and livelihood depend upontheir 
maintaining their position, object to ranning the 
risk of losing their prestige through the incapacity 
of the judges to whom they may be asked to sub- 
mit their claims? This is no fanciful or imagi- 








* See p. 617, ante, 
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nary difficulty. It is well known that com- 
mittees of taste, as they usually are constituted, 
are not ly very strong in the knowledge 
of the theory and practice of art, or in the prin- 
ciples of art criticiam. Take a few points only, 
but quite sufficient to try the competency of a 
judge. First, as to the kind of models usually sub- 
mitted by sculptors. These, however extensive 
in ee. ie Senn See Se ne ee 
comparatively very & dimensions. y 
may seagate Bites: 4 sketches, or they may be 
elaborately-finished models. From i 
sculptors the former should be sufficient; but 
candidates, not always safely to be trusted with 
the conduct of large works, not unfrequently 
calcplate on the effect very highly-finished 
sketches will have on amateur judges, and supply 
designs fall of minute prettinesses which are 
often totally unfit to be executed at large. It re- 
quires much experience to calculate the effect of 
a small model, exhibited in a room, in relation 
to its falfilment in a large-sized work in situ. 
Elevation, perspective, the conditions of light 
and atmosphere, are all to be considered in 
coming to a decision on the merit of a model 
possibly not above one-fifth the dimensions of the 
proposed design. Again, the material of the 
completed work may be marble or bronze. In 
the small sketch this cannot be a matter of 
much seeming importance ; whereas, in fact, the 
peculiar treatment of a group or statae, in the 
one material or the other, is, or should be, a very 
carefully studied question. The material itself 
should affect the composition of the design, as 
each has its own conditions and requirements. 
It is not to be expected that ordinary com- 
mittees should enter into such details; or be able 
to determine, first, whether the author of a 
pretty small model is competent to undertake 
the execution of the full-sized design; or whe- 
ther, in a work in bronze, the sculptor, who may 
have had no experience of the material, is quali- 
fied to carry out his sketch ad finem; or whe- 
ther he means only to make a model, and 
to leave the work to be carried further by 
other hands, by contract or otherwise. The 
judges may, possibly, select a good design, but 
there is much to be done beyond this. No 
amateur committee can be competent to jadge 
as to the best or even honest composition or 
mixture of the bronze, or of the proper degree 
of thickness or substance of the metal used, or 
of the strength, materials, and disposal of the 
inner supports, or framework, on which the safety 
of the work depends; or of other practical 
questions of, it may be said, vital importance. 
The time may not be far distant when the con- 
sequences of the little attention,—owing not to 
intentional carelessness, but simply to want of 
knowledge,—given to such details, may be made 
painfully obvious by the failing condition of 
works now supposed to be likely to endure for 
ages. Absit omen; but it is a subject worthy of 
consideration, and bears on the question before 
us. Artists, who conscientiously decline to 
submit to the jadgment of chance-elected tri- 
bunals, refer to the incompetency of those com- 
mittees to wrestle with, or even to recognise, 
practical matters of the kind referred to; and 
assume, with great show of reason, that, in the 
long ran, they are likely to be inflaenced by 
the superficial effect of the first showy model 
submitted to them, to the neglect of more meri- 
torious and substantial designs. 

There surely may be a remedy found for this ; 
some means by which the co-operation of the 
highest class of sculptors may be secured, and 
yet to give to others, who may be daly qualified,— 
for this should be an essential condition of being 
allowed to compete for public employment,—a 
fair chance of attention from a court of jadges 
known to be competent to decide on rival claims. 

On the — of effecting this it is not 

our purpose present to offer suggestions. 
Oar object is to show that one cause of the 
depression of sculpture in public works among 
us is the want of a higher standard of design,— 
in form and style,—and that to procure and 
insure this desired improvement it is essential to 
organise a tribunal of judges differently constituted 
from those usually intrusted with the responsible 
duties of determining such important questions 
as instructions to artists ; deciding on the merits 
of designs and the capabilities of competitors ; 
and, finally, to undertake the supervision of works 
while under execution. The latter obligation 
is scarcely recognised at all, yet some late experi- 
ence has shown how great is its importance. 

It might seem at first sight that these remarks 
point to the formation of committees to be com. 


posed only of practical members (artiste). This, 


is not so. There is no intention to suggest or 
recommend the exclusion of the “lay element 
in such committees. On the contrary, the 
assistance of well-educated gentlemen of culti- 
vated taste, who are known to feel an interest in 
art (con intendimento, as Italians say), must 
always be of advantage in such councils. As 
regards expression, character, fitness, general 
taste, they would be quite as competent as 
artists to give weighty and valuable opinions ; 
and, being free from professional bias, they 
would not be affected by one-sided and confined 
views on merely technical points. Bat, on the 
other hand, there are details and matters of a 
practical kind in which amateurs cannot be 
expected to be sufficiently informed; and here 
the advice and i of ienced 
artists would be necessary. A system that should 
bring these two forces into combined action 
would have a most salutary influence on the 
parties themselves, by the mutual interchange of 
opinions, sentimental, theoretical, and i 

It would lead to the study and expression of 
principles in the conduct of art-questions; and, 
as a means of organising a competent court of 
appeal or decision in the matter of public works, 
would, while raising the standard of art, com- 
mand the confidence of the great body of pro- 
fessional artists. Wherever any imation 
to such a measure as is here hinted at has been 
tried, sufficient good has resulted from it to 
justify farther efforts being made in that 
direction. It may be stated broadly, that no 
tribunal composed exclusively of unpractical 
members can ever be satisfactory to the 
general body of professional artists; whereas 
even a very small, if judicious, mixtare of the 
practical and artistic elements would be likely 
greatly to conciliate the good opinion of candi- 
dates for the honourable distinction of public 
employment. 

The selection of the right men in both cate- 
gories would of course be a matter of no slight 
responsibility. It has been said that the best 
artists would object to act on such committees, 
chiefly from the little inflaence their opinions 
would exercise on the amateur majority. But 
surely artists of reputation in their several 
callings should not, for so weak and unproved a 
reason, shrink from giving the advantage of 
their experience and knowledge when called 
upon to assist in jadging important art questions ; 
while amateurs, desirous to identify themselves 
with the progress and condition of art, would 
see the necessity of qualifying themselves to 
take an efficient part, irrespective of class, in 
questions to whose discussion they might be in- 
vited. Of any other and lower motives for 
objecting to the proposal to constitute a su- 
perior court with the avowed purpose to im- 
prove the style and status of art, it will not 
be expedient to take much notice. The artiste 
in this country are “ Legion.” Many, no doubt, 
practice their calling, as more tradesmen, for 
a livelihood; and to thesa the elevation of 
art and any difficulties thrown in the way of 
its success as a mere mechanical exercise would, 
probably, be unacceptable. Bat there are many 
who follow art lovingly, for its own sake; who 
feel proudly the importance of their pursuit, in 
ites power to give pleasure of a refined kind; and 
as a means to elevate the taste of the people, 
and to confer distinction on a nation. To such 
artists every step in the direction of improve- 
ment and honour of art would ba welcome, and 
would receive their earnest support. 

Our appeal here has, with reason, been 
made chiefly to raise the condition of one 
branch of art. Historical, or high-class-sub- 
ject painting has, it is true, but small stand- 
ing among us, or, indeed, elsewhere, compared 
with its exercise in former days, when charches, 











halls, staircases, courts of assembly, were deco- 
rated with pictured scenes of national and reli- 
gious history. Bat this art has its resource in the 
legitimate practice of other forms of illustration 
than the highest, and by which they can afford 
pleasure, on one side, and insure fame and profit 
on the other. Sculptare has no similar opening. 
The conditions of its existence as a fine art are 
opposed to its application to snbjects of a low or 
even familiar class in which Beauty of Form is 
not a paramount study orelement. It is to draw 
attention to this fact, this condition of the art, 
and to show the desirableneas of establishing— 
especially in public portrait sculptare—some 
general rule or (modified) standard, that may 
save it from the degradation with which it is 
threatened by a mistaken exercise of unrefined 
and ultra realistic imitation, that these notes of 
warning have been written. 





A VOICE FROM THE DUMB-WELLS, 


F 


breaking in of old and rotten covers to old and 
forgotten damb-wells (cesspools), enforce atten. 
tion to an element of danger to health, 


z 


gotten, but which may some 

endanger, or even destroy human life 

answer oan only be given in 

an indirect and t sort of a 

London grew in size, and 

used for the removal of house 
its and ls were 


cesspi cesspoo 
“‘cesapools”’ being, strictly , 
ceptacles; “ cesspits and Poem 2 
pita or wells covered over: these pits and 
having been formed beneath the basements of 
houses, in back yards, and in gardens attached 
to suburban houses. Those who formed them 
did so to get rid, by infiltration, by absorption, 
by evaporation, or by all combined, of the slop 
refuse from kitchen-sinks and water - closets, 
An absorbent subsoil, which allowed of rapid 

ion, was considered advantageous, even 
though the wella for fresh water and for foul 
water both the same substrata. In 
the reporta by the inspectors, made under the 
Pablic Health Act, 1848, many facts are re- 
corded where the flaid level in wells and ceas- 
pits rose and fell simultaneously, showing @ 
direct communication. The inmates became 
sick in various ways. Gastric fever, typhoid 
fever, typhus, and cholera, were present in the 
country. Family after family left such houses 
after having lost some of their members, the 
medical men and the inhabitants remaining in 
profound ignorance as to the causes of un- 
healthiness. 
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In towns obtaining water for domestic uses 
from subsoil wells on the premises, a public 
supply may subsequently have been set up; and 
some persons have taken this supply, and have 
pulled up the pump, and the town being without 
sewers, the well has been turned into a cesspit 
for the accommodation of that house, but to the 
injury of the subsoil, and of all those who con- 
tinue to draw water for domestic uses from such 
subsoil. There are many private wells in Lon- 
don up to this day. The members of the great 
clubs in Pall-mall, fur instance, who drink water, 
have it drawn from private wells beneath the 
basements of the buildings, the managing com- 
mittees being proud of their domestic arrange 
ments in this They do not mind the 
bad pun, namely, “to let well alone,” and to be 
contented with the public water supply, although 
chemical anal have shown that the bright, 
sparkling, ioe pp waters drawn from London 
wells, are more impure than Thames water drawn 
from the pool below London-bridge. Men forget 
that water may be bright, sparkling, and very 
impure. Sea-water is bright and sparkling; 
salts of sewage ara equally transparent. +1 
brightness of water is, therefore, no test of its 
purity. Asa rule, wells sunk into town-subsoils 
farnish contaminated waters. Shallow wells 
always do so. 

Bat as to London and its unknown damb- 
wells, “are there any ?” or “are rer Sarg 
The ly must again be a roun a 
Until. within the last thirty yeara dumb-wells 
were the rule, and they existed by tens babi or) 
sands. With few exceptions, every house b 
one; some houses had many. In the year 1845 
the first Pablic Health Commissioners were 
located in Gwydyr House, Whitehall ; there were 
at this time nine cesspools, “ dumb-wells,” in the 
basement, and all fall; as, about the Christmas 


floor-level, so revealing the mischief. Here _ 
the first General Board of Health legislating ao 
the health of the country, and directing 
removal of nuisances seated over nine dumb- 
wells chokefal with putrid refuse. At this -_ 
there were also fifty-four damb-wells in the sa 
strata below the basement of Windsor Castle. 
The public will learn with sati that these 
dreadfal contrivances for ing the subso! 
have been filled in, and so abolished, not only s¢ 
Gwydyr House and at Windsor Castle, bat in 
tens of thousands of other honses in the 
polis. It is, however, certain that 
still remain, as every now and then the 
of an old dumb-well is detected, 
violent thunder-storm, for instance, Or 
some other surface-flooding. Foul sewers 


foul drains in London are the rule now, 
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cepting and outlet sewers.” The whole of 
Belgravia, Eton-square, St. James’s Park, and 
Westminster, down to the river, is a mass of 
stagnant sewage in ruinous flat-bottomed sewers, 
swarming with rats, these rats being a sure test 
of the existence of sewers of deposit. It is the 
abundant street-surface ventilation of the metro- 
yar — and drains alone which saves 
n from an ever-present plague 
The main sewer ing from Marlborough House, 
through St. James’s Park, requires to be cleansed 
every year, and some 30 tons of sediment re- 
moved by hand. This sewer swarms with rats. 
Means tte or a to prevent 
mischief ventilation stop-gates; but 
there is the sewer, part of the tan 
system of main sewers, and the putrid sediment 
and the rate form parts of the same system. As 
a rule, the of rats in sewers and drains 
are a condemnation of the system. Such sewers 
contain deposit, food, and shelter, or rats could 
not exist. At Alnwick, before the town and 
castle were newly sewered and drained with 
small earthenware pipe-sewers and drains, rate 
abounded in the old large rubble sewers and 
drains; and were rats of discrimination 
and taste, as they migrated regularly from the 
town to the castle when the family was at home 
and had company, and back to the town when 
the family left the castle. The main sewers for 
Alnwick town are 18 in. in diameter; for Alnwick 
Castle, 12 in. diameter. Neither sediment nor 
rats can remain in sewers of this class, having 
smooth vitreous sarfaces, and through which 
water is constantly flowing. Many noblemen’s 
houses in the country swarm with rats; that is, 
there are rats about the stable-drains and in 
the house-sewers. No other proof ia needed 
that such houses are in a defective state, 
and may be dangerous to health; but it 
will be very troublesome and very costly to 
uproot all the basement, to remove the tainted 
subsoil, to re-sewer, re-drain, and to concrete the 
basement floors, ventilate, and make all pure 
and sweet. Yes, such work will certainly cost 
money (if you even obtain the services of a 
competent sanitary engineer), and money is more 
readily spared for fashion and for folly than for 
domestic comfort and means of health. The 
annual costs of a couple of racehorses would 
put the family mansion into a sound sanitary 
state. But the annual vote is for the racehorses, 
and the foul sewers are left to become aitill 
fouler, and the family rats are left in peace. 
Vast sanitary improvements have been made 
daring the last thirty years, but very much 
remains to be done. There are buried dumb- 
wells to be rooted out when discovered, sewers 
of deposit to be reconstructed, and country 
mansions generally to be properly sewered and 
drained. If the company in the drawing-room 
could see the foul subterranean arrangements 
over which t are dancing, and could com- 
prehend their danger, they would break up and 
leave in as much horror as they would rush from 
& gunpowder magazine near to a slumbering 
fire. Men have yet this prime lesson to learn,— 
namely, that means of health in their dwelling- 


houses are worth far more than rich furniture | pass 


and costly picture galleries, and that these 
means of health cannot be secured until all cess- 
pits, cesspools, and dumb-wells, have been 
abolished, and there is a dry subsoil, absolutely 
free from the possibility of sewage taint. 








NEW RAILWAY AND OTHER PRIVATE 
BILLS, 


In accordance with the standing orders of 
Parliament, notices were deposited towards the 
close of 1870 in anticipation of the eession 
which has terminated, that petitions would 
be presented for 275 private Bills. After 
Parliament commenced its sittings leave was 
given to introduce fourteen other private Bills, 
the greater number of which related to estates; 
the others were Bills in the interests of Bethlem 
Hospital, Fleetwood Docks, London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, Gann eek See 
way, Wi Rectory a Divorce Bill, a 
wens dade since the Divorce Court, which 
has changed the character of these unhappy pro- 
ceedings, came into operation. 

Of the 289 Bills for which notive was 
given, or that were subsequently introduced, 
199 have received the al assent, 28 have 
reached the committee of one House or the 
other, and have been rejected in one form or 
another, chiefly on the finding that the preamble 





was not proved to the satisfaction of the com- | 


mittee. There has been the anomaly, however, 
that in a number of instances the committee of 


preamble. The Edinburgh and District Water 
Bill, which has caused one of the most pro- 
tracted and costly contests of the Session in 
committees of both Houses, was rejected by the 
Lords after the Bill had gone through all the 
stages and had been passed in t 
Their lordships dealt in the same way with the 
Hounslow and Metropolitan Railway Bi 
Hoylake Railway Bill, the North 
Railway Bill, and the South Essex Estuary and 
Reclamation Bill. On the other hand, the Lords 
passed the Isle of Wight and Cowes and N. 
Janction Railway Bill, and the Wandsworth Gas 
Bill, which the committee of the Commons threw 
out. The defeated Bills include the London 
Street Tramways’ (Extension, &c.) Bill, which 
passed the Commons committee but had the third 
reading put off by the House for three months. In 
another instance the House ruled that standing 
orders should not be dispensed with. In 
another case the formula in the Commons was 
to put off the second reading of a private Bill 
for six months. It is not unusual for the Lords’ 
Committees to reject Bills under the apparently 
wild finding, that “it is not expedient that the 
Bill should be proceeded with.” An unusual 
mode of dealing with private Bills has been re- 
sorted to in the case of three tramway Bills, 
“suspended under order of the House.” In 
next session the proceedings upon these Bills 
may be resumed from the stage at which they 
had reached. The Bills are the London Street 
Tramways (Kenai , Westminster, and City 
lines), the Mesropolitan Street Tramways (West- 
minster Bridge and Battersea Park, &c., Wxten- 
sions), and the Paddington, St. John’s-wood, 
and Holborn-street Tramways Bills. 

Of the 199 Bills that have received the Royal 
assent, 82 relate to railways, 19 to gas supply, 
19 to water supply, 30 to gas and water supply 
combined, local improvements, and local Boards ; 
6 to tramways, and the residue to objects that 
scarcely admit of classification, including estate, 
bridge, canal, harbour, dock, pier, inclosure, and 
other Bills, for a variety of objects. 

Among the private Acts of the Session affect- 
ing London, are,—The albert Bridge, Billings- 
gate, and Leadenhall Markets ; London Central 
Railway, formerly Euston, St. Pancras, and 
Charing-cross ; Holborn Viaduct Station, Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Inclosure of Hampstead 
Heath), and the North Metropolitan Tramways 
Bills. The other Acts passed relating to tram- 
ways, apply to Colambia Market, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Greenock, and the Vale of Clyde. Sixty- 
two of the Bills petitioned for were withdrawn 
before committal. 
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THE METROPOLIS NEW WATER ACT. 


After the expiration of six months from the 
ing of this Act, the local metropolitan 
authority shall, whenever they are of opinion 
that there should, in any district, be a constant 
supply, make application to the water compauy 
requiring compliance with the terms of the Act. 
There is a right of appeal to the Board of Trade 
upon the application being made to a company 
requiring them to furnish a constant supply. 
The Board of Trade may order a constant supply 
to be given if after inquiry the m i 
authority refuse to act, or unreasonably delay 
acting, or if, by reason of the insufficiency of the 
existing supply of water in such district, or the 
unwholesomeness of —_ re er 
of its being improperly stored, the healt. e 
inhabitants is or is likely to be prejadicially 
affected. Before a company Fae ee to 
carry out the Act, certain speci regulations 
are to be observed. At least one-fifth of the 
premises in the district must be provided with 
the prescribed fittings, and nothing in the Act 
shall affect any contract rnc anion ——— 
and the occu respecting paymen 
ceiees in altering the fittings. — 
Ts codnal delenit, the owner or the occupier 
may be a by the metropolitan authority to 


prevent any waste of water, and if any person 
fail to comply with the terms of such notice the 
metropolitan authority may provide for such 
premises the requisite fittings, 
fittings within the same, as the oase may be. 





or by action in any court having jorisdiction 
locally in the matter, as if the same were an 
ordinary simple contract debt. Any sum and 
costa so recovered from an occupier may be de- 
ducted by him from the rent payable by him to 
the owner, and shall be allowed by the owner and 
every other person interested in the rent, as if 
the same had been actually paid as rent; but if 
in any case an occupier fails to disclose the 
amount of rent due by him, or the name or 
address of the owner, he shall be liable to pay 
the fall amount of such expense and costs. 

A company shall not be subject to any liability 
for not giving a constant supply if the want of 
such supply arises from frost, unusual drought, 
or other unavoidable cause or accident. Any 
company which violates, refuses, or neglects to 
comply with any of the preceding provisions of 
the Act shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
2001., and to a further penalty not exceeding 
2001. for every month during which such viola- 
tion or refusal or neglect to comply with the 
provisions continues after they shall have re- 
ceived notice in writing from the Board of Trade 
to discontinue such violation, refusal, or neglect. 








THE DRAINAGE OF MARGATE. 


SeveRAL months ago, as noticed in our pages 
at the time, the Town Council of Margate 
appointed a committee, consisting of seven of 
their own number, to visit various towns, both 
littoral and inland, where drainage arrangementa 
on & complete scale had been carried out, and by 
the light of the experience thus gained, to make 
a practical report upon the best method of dealing 
with the collection and disposal of the sewage 
matter of this rising and important town; and 
the result is now before us. The committee 
comprised the mayor, Mr. F. Chambers, M.D. (of 
the University of Giéssen, 1842), a tailor, a 
grocer, two lodging-house keepers, a soda-water 
manufacturer, and a house painter. It is neces 
sary to look at the composition of the committee 
in order to a proper understanding of their 
reports. 

The Drainage Inspection Committee have put 
the ratepayers to about 1001. expense in the 
travelling and other expenses incidental to the 
collection of the necessary information and the 
preparation of their important and comprehen- 
sive reports. We are obliged to use the plaral, 
for the party could not agree upon a single 
report, and so they send in two, and they may 
be summarised thus :— 

1. We deprecate irrigation and all systems of 
dealing with or utilising our sewage matter, and 
recommend that the town be drained into 
Ow deprecate all syste f sending the 

2. We systems Oo ng 
sewage matters of the town into the ses, and 
unhesitatingly recommend that a system of 
irrigation be carried out in the neighbourhood. 

To the first report five names are appended, 
and to the latter three. One of the members 
has signed both reports, and this accounts for 
eight signatures by a committee of only seven 
people. 

It is noticeable that the borough surveyor, 
who accompanied the Inspection Committee in 
their travels, sends in a separate report, signed 
“P, B. Coghlan, C.E., borough surveyor,’ in 
which he says,—“I unhesitatingly recommend 
irrigation as the best means of dealing with 
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five years. Only so long ago as October, 1870, 
Mr. Bazalgette was called into communication 
with the Council upon the general feature of a 
scheme for carrying out at once and efficiently a 
comprehensive system of town drainage; but 
Alderman Pickering expressed in the Council 
Chamber an opinion “that Mr. Bazalgette was 
too grand a man for a small town like Margate,” 
and others thought that a select committee of 
their own body would be better and safer ad- 
visers. Never since the Charter of Incorporation 
was granted to Margate has a question of nearly 
so much im ce been brought before the 
ratepayers, and the labours of the Sewage 
Inquiry Committee, even when most favourably 
viewed, seem to have advanced the question very 
little indeed. 

The matter cannot very well be shelved; for, 
if we mistake not, there stands a resolution upon 
the minute book of the Council, “ that the time 
has arrived for the Council to direct their 
earnest attention to the drainage of the borough,” 
and the question now is, “ What will Margate do 
next?” 








THE ARTANE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR 
DUBLIN BOYS. 


Tue foundation-stone of the centre building 
of the Artane Industrial School has been laid by 
Cardinal Cullen. The R.C. Christian Brothers 
have undertaken the task of providing for the 
Doblin Arabs. An old farmhouse was modelled 
into a dormitory, and speedily the work com- 
menced. Mr. Charles Geoghegan provided the 
design, and the plans for an institution capable 
of accommodating 600 boys were adopted. The 
western wing of the building is now partially 
built. Meantime, under the direction of a few 
carpenters and masons, the boys were employed | 
in constructing a number of wooden sheds, which 
were coated with tarred brown paper and roofed 
with felt, and in these they have taken up a 
temporary residence. Since July, 1870, no less | 
than 288 boys have been committed to the care) 
of the Christian Brothers, and these, together 
with receiving an excellent education, are being 
taught a variety of trades. 

The building, which is of limestone, will ulti- 
mately cost several thousand pounds. Up tothe 
present 2,8001. have been expended on the build- 
ing, and of this 1,8001. have been subscribed by 
the public. The building may be classed under 
the head of Domestic, and consists of a bold pro- 
jecting centre, 91 fc. in length, having four stories 
in height, and 51 ft. in width, in which the 
various offices and apartments of the community 
are provided. It will have on either side exten- 
sive wings three stories in height with projecting 
ends, containing the scholastic and trades depart- 
ments, with dormitories, &c. A spacious corridor 
367 ft. in length by 18 ft. wide, with staircases 
at each end, extends the entire length of the 
institution. Numerous and spacious openings 
filled in with glazed partitions are provided in 
this corridor to admit light and air through the 
schools and trades rooms. The walls are built 
of blue limestone of the district, Portland 
cement being introduced to supply the placa of 
all portions of the work usually built with bricks. 
Ventilation has been amply provided for, the 
walls in every apartment being pierced by flues 
for the entrance and exit of fresh and foul air. 
The building will be heated by hot-water circu- 
lating-pipes and by open fireplaces. 

The works will be executed under the direction 
of Mr. Geoghegan. 








THE POOR-LAW BOARD AND THE NEW 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


_ HENceErortTH, as already noted, a new govern- 
ing power, termed the Local Government 
Board, of which Mr. Stansfeld is president, 
will take the place of the Poor-law Board, 
but without any disturbance of the relations 
which existed between that Board and the 
local Boards of Guardians. With regard to other 
parochial matters, however, the powers of the 
new Board will embrace a much wider range, 
and will especially comprehend those statates 
having reference to the sanitary arrangements of 
parishes, sach as those relating to sewers, con- 
tagious diseases, vaccination, nuisances, labour 
in workshops and factories, baths and wash- 
houses, common lodging-houses, adulteration of 
— sale “<_ poiees, alkali works, and smoke 

nisances. © supervision of these matters 
will be transferred from the Local Government 





Act Office and the medical department of the 
Privy Council to the new Board, and thus the 
government of matters relating to each other, 
and hitherto performed by three separate depart- 
ments, will be united in one body. From the 
report of the commission appointed to inquire 
into the operation of our sanitary laws it appears 
that “the organisation of local government is 
very complete, though the working of it seeme 
to be, from various canses, imperfect.” Does 
Mr. Stansfeld know anything of Sanitary 
Science ? 








DESIGN FOR PROPOSED 
NEW LAW COURTS AND CORPORATE 
BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue following reference to the design of which 
we give the plan, is from Mr. Waterhouse’s 
report, of the 8th of April, to the Estate and 
Buildings Committee :— 


‘* With regard to the site, it is equally clear that some 
of the competitors have taken it for granted that the first 
paragraph on the second page of the instructions autho- 
rised a certain latitude for extension beyond the boundary 
lines shown on the lithographed plan. I think it right to 
mention this, although I do not myself draw such a con- 
clusiou from the paragraph in question. a 

Premising this much, I have to say that the design 
which appears to me to merit the first place is that which, 
bearing no motto, has been numbsred 9; if the fact that 
the author has taken iderable li with to 
the site, by connecting his building with the town- in 
the belief that the clause I have already referred to per- 
mitted of his doing so, be not conclusive against him. 

The author's ides is to regard the town-hall as the type 
of his own desiga. He has connected the two buildings 
together very cleverly, and has succeeded, ,» in 
making of them one harmonious group. 

The new buildings are raised upon a rusticated base- 
ment, two stories in height. Above this basement the 
design is columnar like the town-h: but, unlixe that 
building, the cornice is surmounted by a balustraded 
parapet, which would hide some unavoidable irregularities 
in the roofs. The municipal buildings are united to the 





| townhall by a covered corridor (over an archway), leading 


from the mayor’s reception-room to the platform of the 
present large hall. Under the archway would be a foot- 
way, while the roadway uniting Edmand-street and Para- 
dise-street would be through Katcliff-place. 

The beautiful statue of Watt would, of 
case, have to be removed. 

At the back of the town-hall the vacant ground is formed 
into a ‘municipal court yard,’ which would doubtless be 
convenient for open-air meetings and for carriages io 


course, in such 


waiting. 
The , r es to lower the crown of Edmund- 
street about 3 i. at though he urges this as an improve- 


ment it is not an essential part of his design. 

The new buildings would have a semicircular end toward 
Eden-place, which, besides being d and effective, 
both within and without, would gain much more light 
than the plans of most of the competitors, not only for 
the rooms in the building at that end, but for the new 
bank opposite. In consideration of the latter he would 
ask, as an equivalent, the right to bring the prison-van 
down the street. 

The general scheme of the surroundings I cannot bat 
regard as admirable, as a whole, and well worthy of atten- 
tion and stady. Within it is difficult to do justice to the 
ingenuity with which the design has been worked out, 
resulting in a plan no less remarkable for its simplicity 
and convenience than for its symmetry and architectural 


effect. 

The public hall (120 ft. by 35 ft.) is in the centre of the 
baildings, and, with its vestibules and porticos, runs 
through from north to south, having the municipal offices 
on the west, and the courts on the east. The portico 


towards Ann-street, with a campanile rising ind it 
199 ft. in height, would be very effective, ecially 80 
when seen in combination with the town-ha'l. The portico 


towards Edmund-street is also well planned. 

The covered g ting the reception-rooms 
with the town-hall is not quite so successful, ending 
crudely at the town-hall extremity. 

The public hall, already alluded to, would be lighted 
like that of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; the windows 
being on the west side, looking into internal courts, 

Tne municipal offices face the square or place, at the 
back of the town-hall, whence both the floors, 
below the level of the public hall, would gain an excellent 
light. The two drawing offices, to the eas. of this block, 
on the upper ground fluor, would perhaps hardly be 
lighted sofficiently, but possibly they might change 
with some of the town k’s offices on the second floor. 

The suite of ts, consisting of the reception- 
hall, ante-room, library, and committee-room, and termi- 
nating in the mayor's parlour, are admirably arranged. 

The town-clerk’s offices are conveniently near the 
mayor's, and his public office has special communication 
} pao the other rooms of the department on the upper 

oor. 

There is a proper serving-room attached to the recep- 
tion-hall. The counci ber opens out of the latter, 
and, though facing Ann-street, is so far recessed as to be 
in great measure cut off from external noise. The bur- 
=r fairly direct access to the gallery of this 
© r. 


The ante-room adjoining the chamber would possibly be 
more convenient if fitted up as a retiring-room, though 
the author has an elaborate and conveniently-arravged 
system of retiring-rooms on one side of the public hall, 

Entering either from Ann-street or Edmund-s the 
public would have direct access to the vestibules the 
public hall, and thence into their galleries in the courts 
and council-chamber, interfering in no way with the busi- 
ness parts of the building, which are approached on the 
court side by three corridors, one of them ranning between 
the en od barristers, and leading to their robing- 
room, and by a few steps up to their lib —a noble 
circular apartment, 37 ft. in diameter, on the 1 Eden-place 
side, to the —_ and left side of which are consultation- 
rooms, and below which are the witnesees’-rooms, on either 
side of the courts. 











The principal floor is so arranged that the public hall | 


and the suite may be used together on special 
constant, _ Rig the reception-rooms are kept sway. 
e 

The Jone lodgings look into Eden-; and Edmond. 
street, ve conveniently pian es a= the Jadges’ 
retiring-rooms behind the 

The author's estimate of cost is 120,000/., exclusive of 
the tower above the general roof, and in this I do not 
think he is wide of the mark, 

I consider this to be, on the whole, the most 
design of the series. Its general arrangements are 
eminently suited to the requireménts of the case, and ip 
hee she memtt of nop being. 6 o y, a8 far as I know, of any 
existing building of a simi - 

The committee upon this came to the follow. 
ing conclusions :— 


“1, The design without a motto, and marked No. 9 by 
your committee, having disregarded the instructions to 
architects issued by your committee, in breaking the 
street line, and projecting the buildings into Congreve. 
street, cannot enter into the competition for premiums 
without breach of faith with the other competitors, and is, 
therefore, excluded from the competition. 

* 


e 7 * 


5. Agreeing in opinion with Mr. Waterhouse, that the 
design referred to as No. 9, without a motto, is the most 
masterly desiga of the series, and by far the best of the 
set, your committee recommend that they be authorised to 
treat with the author thereof for the acquisition of the 
drawings, so that the council may not lose the benefit of 
that design when it F segues to consider the important 
question of erecting the contemplated buildings,” 


The site for the new buildings as indicated on 
the plan issued to competitors, is, in shape, an 
irregular oblong, lying to the north-east of the 
Town-hall, and separated from it by the oblique 
line of Congreve-street. On the west side of the 
Town-hall, and parallel to it, is Ratcliff-place, of 
equal width with Congreve-street, as proposed 
to be widened. Opposite to the Free Library, 
and at the back of the Town-hall, is a vacant 
space, divided from Edmund-street and Congreve. 
street by iron posts and rail. As this space is 
useless in its present state, and as the oblique 
line of Congreve-street, if adopted as a frontage 
line, would throw the whole of the new buildings 
out of square with the Town-hall—which in any 
case must be the most prominent object—the 
author of this design suggests the transfer of the 
general thoroughfare from the line of Congreve- 
street to Ratcliff-place ; and the formation of the 
vacant epace at the back of the Town-hall, with 
the portion of Congreve-street adjoining it, into 
@ municipal courtyard or p!ace. This admits of 
the new buildings being arranged at right angles. 
to the Town-hall, and also of their being con- 
nected with it, without diminishing the means 
of communication between Edmund-street and 
Paradise-street. 

This bringing of the south-west angle of the 
new buildings nearer to the Town-hall than was 
contemplated by the committee, and thus en- 
croaching on the proposed line of Congreve-street 
at that point, constitutes the disregard of the 
instructions on account of which this design is 
stated to have been disqualified. 





REFERENCES. 


° ere guste. including Burgesses’ Gallery over 
Corporation Entrance. 


B y. 

Corporation Stsircase. 

Retiring-room, 

Waiting-room, 

Stairs to Music Gallery. 

Serving-stairs. 

Lift. 

Coals. 

.Cc ng-passage over Gateway. 

. Entrance to Rate and Treas 's Office under Gate- 


way. 
. Gateway Entrance to Weights and Measures, &c. 
. Steps dowr to Court-yard. 
. Entrance to Surveyor’s Office below. 
. potas py os a Clerk’s Offices below. 
- Burgesses’ Stairs. 
. Grand Jury Stairs. 
. Entrance for Witnesses, &c., below. 
Witnesses’ Stairs to Grand ij ury. 
. Witnesses’ Stairs. 
. Witnesses immediately wanted. 
Sheriffs’ Room. 
Consulting Room. 
. laut, below. 
. Bteps to Li 5 
. Petty J ury's Stairs. 
. Barristers’ Robing Room. 
. Judges’ Room, 
. Bench, 
Judges’ Corridor, 
Judges’ Corridor and Gallery to Lodgings. 
. Entrance for Judges’ Clerks, &c., and Porter. 
Back Hall. 
Steps to Yard, 
36. Clerks’ Stairs, 
Stairs to Bedroom. 


Lobby. 

Entrance Staircase, 
40. Serving Room. 

4l. Butler's Pantry. 
Plate Safe. 
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NEW SCIENCE SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


THE removal of scaffolding has recently ex- 
posed ee | to view on the east side of Exhi- 
bition-road, opposite the site of the 1862 Exhi- 
bition, a large and lofty structure of red brick 
and cream-coloured terra-cotta, with ornamental 
arcades on the first and topmost floors, con- 
necting the wings which project, as our view 
shows, before the central and main portion of the 
building. Hundreds of the visitors flocking to 
the International Exhibition have asked the pur- 
pose of the building, and, when they have in- 
quired of the right person, have learnt that it is 
to be appropriated to the science classes of the 
Department of Science and Art, and will form a 
portion, when the whole plan has been carried 
out, of the South Kensington Museum. The 
general outline of the schools was made, we 
believe, by the late Capt. Fowke; but the build- 
ing has been erected from the designs of Major- 
Gen. Scott, R.E. Messrs. G. Smith & Co. were 
the contractors, and the cost of the carcass is 
stated to be 44,0001. The interior has yet to be 
uadertaken. The height of the building from 
the ground is 96 ft , and the frontage, including 
archway at side, 186 ft. 

Theupperarcade, it will b> noticed, projects from 
the face of the wall, and is carried on cantilevers : 
the underside of it is of terra-cotta, an inappro- 
priate application of the material, as the pieces 
of which it is composed seem to have but par- 
tial support, though of course they are fally 
secured, and prodace a feeling of danger. The 
soffits of the larger arcade below are successfully 
filled with Messrs. Minton & Co.’s majolica: the 
yellow colour of part of the tile work, in some 
aspects, is not altogether agreeable. The very 
handsome columns here are of the same design 
as those used in another part of the Museum 
buildiogs, and described by us at the time. The 
groups on the columns illustrate the Seven Ages 
of Man, and were modelled by the late Godfrey 
Sykes. Mauch of the other terra-cotta work was 
modelled at South Kensington, and is, for the 
most part, satisfactory, We cannot use this 
word in speaking of some medallions which 
ornament the stylobate of the arcade. Some of 
them are abortions, and should be removed at 
once: being close to the eye they lead the 
hasty viewer to the impression that other parts 
of the work not so visible may be of the same 
kiod. The brickwork is a fine specimen of its 
kind, but was produced at great cost; it is, in 
fact, all guaged work: the bricks, from Fare- 
ham, were rubbed smooth on a revolving metal 
table, and set closely with fine stuff. The terra- 
cotta was produced by several manufacturers,— 
Mr, Palham, Mr. Blanchard, and Mr. Wilson, of 
Danfermline. 

We must not pass by the occasion of men- 
tioning the method of external ornamentation, 
of which trial is now being made in the blank 

nels at the back of this lofty structure. 

ith the increase of elevation, and the great 
augmentation of the prime cost of building, it 
becomes more and more important to select 
durable materials. For the purposes of cornices, 
string courses, and window dressings, we have 
little doubt that terra-cotta will, when its manu- 
facture is improved, to some extent replace 
stone in London building. We took occasion 
to call especial attention to the very excellent 
and promising specimens of structural terra- 
cotta that are displayed in the eastern cloister 
of the Interaational Exhibition. But there are 
two qualities, of almost equal importance, as far 
at least as the eye is conceraed, to be regarded, in 
the material used for ornamental building in 
London. One of these is chemical darability ; 
the other is what we may call “ washability,” 
or the readiness of the material to cast off any 
incrusted dirt and smoke under the influsnce of 
a sharp shower of rain. In this latter quality 
Portland stone is eminent, while, uafortunately, 
the chemical action of the sulphurous London 
smoke on its texture is not always resisted by it. 
Now, many descriptions of terra-cotta that are 
perfectly durable, as well as rich and pleasing 
in tint, will form perfect smoke-traps. The 
rough granular surface will hold the successive 
layers of smoke and fog with a tenacity that no 
drifting shower willovercome. As to the artifi- 
cial cleansing of | structures, such as that 
of which we speak, cost would be too often 
prohibitory. Thus we may be erecting buildings 
fine in their architectural forms, and durable in 
their materials, but which yet, by virtue of their 
very qualities, will deepen year after year into 





a gloomy shade that will become intolerably 
oppressive to the eye. 

We shall look with interest to see how the 
selenitic mortar on which General Scott is now 
experimenting at South Kensington, will com- 
port itself in this matter of cleanliness. As far 
as darability is concerned, we believe that the 
prospect is favourable. The method of orna- 
mentation to which we refer, and which is well 
known ia Italy, consists in the spreading of suc- 
cessive coats of cement on the recessed por- 
tions of the building. At South Kensington, 
large panels in the external wall are thus treated. 
They are rendered with a coat of the selenitic 
mortar of ordinary fineness. On this, when dry, 
is spread a second and thinner coat, of a finer 
description of the same mortar, blackened with 
manganese. A third, and yet thinner coat of 
fine mortar, which this time is tinted with a 
light grey, is spread on the black ground. 
Designs are traced on this upper coat, as soon 
as it is dry enough to bear them, and the parts 
of the design which are to be left as grouad- 
work are then scraped out, thus leaving a white 
pattern relieved on ablack ground. The process, 
it may be remembered, is known as Sgraffito. 

As to the potential cleanliness of the new 
method of decoration, and its unfading brilliancy, 
we shall be glad to bave the means of forming an 
opinion. For this, however, time is requisite. 
There are some blank windows at South Ken- 
sington, from the external decoration of which 
much was expected, that have so suffered from 
smoke and chemical change that they look like 
the backs of stained glass windows, covered 
with a protective iron grating. 








SINKING AT BRENTWOOD MAIN 
DRAINAGE WORKS. 


Tur Brentwood main drainage works have 
soarcely been completed under the auspices of 
the Home Office, ere a part of the roadway on 
Brentwood-hill, leading from opposite the Shore- 
ditch Industrial Schools towards the High-street, 
has fallen in for a distance of about 60 yards, 
and its appearance led to the idea that an earth- 
quake must have occasioned it; a deep yawn- 
ing chasm, of varyiog width, rendered traffic 
impossible; and the line of large drain-pipes, 
which had there been laid six weeks or more, 
was completely broken up, showing that the dis- 
turbance of the earth mast have been of a serious 
character. 

Under the direction of the contractora engaged 
upon the works, a staff of workmen are proceed- 
ing to relay the pipes. 

he hill is of sand, and the excavations are 
said to have been affected by raia finding its way 
into the sandy bed, and then forcing itself to the 
surface; but, looking at the immense quantity of 
soil which has sunk, others think it more feasible 
to suppose that some springs underground have 
— @ space into which the roadway has 
allen. 








SOUTHPORT PUBLIC HALL 
COMPETITION. 


S1z,—The Corporation of Southport recently 
advertised for designs for a public hall and 
market, offering a 501. premiam for the best set, 
which “is to become the property of the Cor- 
poration,” according to the usual formula, Oa 
looking into the details of their “ instructions,” 
however, with a view to competing, it becomes 
apparent that a new step in the competition 
system is to be inaugurated. The theory of 
architectural competitions commonly is that 
they are a means of finding out the best man; 
and all that is necessary for this is that draw- 
ings should be sent which will show clearly 
what is to be the plan and design of the building, 
and the main principle of construction. The 
Southport Corporation, however, are wise in 
their generation; and they not only demand 
that the plans shall be drawn to ascale of 6 ft. to 
1 in. (a regular “ working scale,” you perceive), 
bat that they must be such as “‘a contractor’s 
bond fide tender” can ba calculated on. The real 
meaningof this is, of course, that the Corporation 
want to have for their 501. a set of drawings 
from which the building could be immediately 
carried out without the farther intervention of 
the architect. 

The building is to cost 7,0001. ; so that, accord- 
ing to the usual scale of charges, the remunera- 
tion for preparing working drawings (exclusive 
of superintendence) would be about 1751.; in 
place of which the Corporation kindly offer us 


501. for the same amount of work (or, rather, the 
chance of 501.). I, for one, decline to be fleeced 
of my time and labour in this way; and as I 
already know one other intending competitor 
who has withdrawn his intention on the same 
ground, I hope others will follow suit, and that 
the result of this unfair attempt on the pockets 
of the profession will be that the Corporation will 
get nothing worth even the beggarly amount 
they offer for fall working drawings and specifi- 
cations for a large building. 
A ProvinciaL ARCHITECT. 








THE COMING SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CONGRESS. 


Tue special questions for discussion at the 
Leeds Congress of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, to commence on the 4th of October, under 
the presidency of Sir John Pakington, Bart., M.P., 
have been finally arranged by the general and 
local committees of the several departments. In 
the Health Department they are:—l. What 
are the best and most economical methods of 
removing and utilising the sewage of large 
towns? 2. What are the best means of securing 
the sanitary improvement of human habita- 
tions? 3. What are the best means of pro- 
moting the health of operatives in factories and 
workshops? Economy and trade: — 1. What 
amendments are needed in the existing laws 
for the licensing of houses for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors? 2. What principles ought 
to regulate the assessment and administration 
of local taxation? 3. Is it desirable that the 
State or manicipality should assist in providing 
improved dwellings for the lower classes ; and, 
if so, to what extent, and in what way? These 
questions will be taken one on each day, and 
two days will be set apart for the reading 
and discussion of voluntary papers on other sub- 
jects within the range of the departments not 
specified above. 








PROPOSED SANITARY EXHIBITION, 


Tue Social Science Association have deter- 
mined, at the request of many persons interested 
in sanitary reform, to hold an exhibition of 
sanitary appliances at the forthcoming annual 

, which is to be held at Leeds, from the 
4th to the 11th of October next. Among the 
articles which it is intended to receive, are 
filters, water-fittings, taps, standpipes and 
pumps, closet apparatus, models and plans of 
improved workmen’s dwellings, public baths 
and washhouses, gymnasiums, cottage and tem- 
porary hospitals, illustrations of various disin- 
fecting processes, hospital ambulances ; illustra- 
tions of drainage, farm and sewage irrigation 
works, specimens of preserved meats and other 
dietetic articles, improved cooking apparatus, 
warming and ventilating apparatus, &c. The 
exhibition is intended to bring under the 
notice of health officers, and the many men 
interested and experienced in sanitary ques- 
tions in various parts of the kingdom who 
usually attend the Congress, the latest appliances. 
of science having for their object the improve- 
ment of the public health, and will probably 
form a useful as well as an attractive feature of 
the meeting. As many of our readers will pro- 
bably be found among the exhibitors, we may 
add that every information may be obtained on 
application to Dr. Robinson, Honorary Secretary 
ot the Health Department, Social Science Offic 2s, 
Leeds. 








THE HALLINGTON BESERVOIR. 


Tue directors of the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Water Company and the members of the 
Water Committee of the Newcastle Corpora- 
tion, have paid an official visit of inspection to 
the reservoir at present in course of construc- 
tion at Hallington. The works are of an exten- 
sive character, and when completed will enable 
the Newcastle and Gateshead Company to supply 
the district within the operation of their syetem 
with an almost unlimited supply of pure, whole- 
some water. The new reservoir is situated 
about 23 miles from Newcastle, in a district 
lying between 500 ft. and 600 ft. above the 
level of the sea. The Hallington works have 
their source or commencement at a point locally 
known as “Nine Wells.” During the last ten 
years the Newcastle and Gateshead Water 
Company have brought water from these nine 
springs to Newcastle, but never stored water at 
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Hallington. The plan of the new works is 
simple. The water issaing from the nine springs 
will in the first place be collected in the natural 
hot-house in the field in which they are situated, 
and thence carried along a sunken aqueduct a 
mile or two in length to the storing reservoir, 
which is 160 acres in extent, and will hold 
600,000,000 gallons of water. The Whittle Dene 
reservoirs, eight in number, it may here be 
stated, are 140 acres in extent, and hold about 
500,000,000 of water. When full the 
reservoir in consequence of its large ex- 
tent, have a lake-like appearance. Its construc- 
tion was commenced in 1869, and if all goes 
well it will be completed, ready for winter 
storage, about Christmas of this year. At pre- 
sent there are about 150 seb ego 
works, principally masons ry 

Daring ine Seometien of the embankments 
and other earthwork some 400 navvies were 
employed. Mr. J. B. McGuire is the contractor 
in charge of the works. The tommy-shop system 
has been discountenanced by the contractors, 
and permission given to provision dealere to 
supply the navvies, but only on condition that 
the articles vended should be reasonably cheap 
and good. No public-houses have been allowed, 
and hence orderly quiet has been uninterrupied. 








THE NEW BOROUGH JUSTICES’ COURT 
AT SHREWSBURY. 


Tue court is 40 ft. 6 in. long, by 23 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and the roof 20 ft. from the flooring. The 
old ceiling has been removed, and the roof is 
open to the original rafters, which are of oak, 
and have been stained and varnished. The same 
improvement has also been made in the other 
old timber of the building. The roof appears to 
have been originally open, so that the room has 
been restored, in this respect, to the original 
design of its builders. At the top of the room 
are four ornamental iron ventilators, with cor- 
responding openings in the roof above; and there 
are, also, ventilators in each of the four windows. 
The old diamond-shaped panes of the latter have 
been removed, and the windows glazed with 
large squares by Messrs. Done & Davies. The 
court proper is 20 ft. long. The portion of the 
room for the accommodation of the general 
public is 16 ft. 9 in. by 16 ft. It is a raised and 
sloping gallery, and is without seats. There are 
two approaches to the Court, one by the old 
doorway and staircase, which leads to the gal- 
lery, and a new one upon the other side of the 
building. The staircase is Elizabethan, so as 
to be in character with the building. It is 
of pitch pine, and varnished. Beneath the 
staircase is a vault for a heating apparatus. 
At the back of the Court is a retiring- 
room, 12 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in. At one time 
some doubts were entertained as to the security 
of the old flooring; bunt to allay these, our 
authority, the local Chronicle, states that the 
beams which support the floor are 19 in. square, 
and are so sound that portions which had to be 
removed for the new staircase, were used for the 
mayor’s chair and carved work. The court is 
now nearly completed. Mr. Richard Price, of 
Shrewsbury, builder, carried out the contract 
ander the supervision of the borough surveyor, 
who provided the plans. 








SINKING IN OF COVERED WELLS AND 
CESSPOOLS AT WOOLWICH. 


A YouNG woman was drowned, the other day, 
in an old well at 45, King-strest, Woolwich. 
Evidence was given at the inquest to show that 
deceased went into her garden, and that the 
ground opened beneath her feet, causing her to 
disappear into an opening about 30 ft. deep, and 
half filled with mud and water, in which she was 
suffocated, It appeared that twenty years ago 
the pit was a draw-well, and supplied the house 
with water; but the cutting of the railway ad- 

t, and the constraction of the town sewers, 

drained it dry. Seven years since the pro- 
perty came into the hands of Mr. Lock, who, 
finding the well dangerous as well as useless, 
employed a local builder to cover it over. This 
he did by removing 5 ft. of the brickwork at the 
top, and ing a dome } in. in thickness. 
Tt was thought that a stratam of sand had been 
washed away from under the brickwork casing of 
the well that remained, and that it had sunk like 
& cylinder to the bottom. Mr. Lewis, a sewer 
contractor, said he had satisfied himself by 
sounding that the dome was now intact. The 


leaving a mere crust of earth to entrap the first 
person who should step upon it. The coroner, in 
summing up the evidence, said he was unable to 
fix criminal responsibility anywhere, and the 
jury could only retarn an verdict. The 
jury then returned a verdict of “ Suffocated in a 
cesspool,” and they made a subscription on 


= 


his garden, when 
under him — ve 
clinging to a post, 

by, he was enabled to 
down into a pitfall, 8 ft. 
wide, and filled with water to within 20 ft. of the 
top, the water being afterwards found to be 9 ft. 
deep. It was evidently the remains of an old 
well, part of the brickwork being still standing. 
Mr. Phillips, who had occupied the house seven- 
teen years, had not the slightest idea of the 
existence of the well. The same afternoon an 
application was made to Mr. Maude, at the 
Woolwich Police-court, by the tenant of 59, 
Beresford-street, in that town, who said that she 
had found a hole in her garden, which by 
probing with a clothes-prop she found to be so 
deep that she could not touch the bottom, and 


the fatal accident which had occurred she was 


afraid to go into the and asked the 


magistrate what she was to do. Mr. Mande | *™4 


advised her to apply to the parish authorities, 
who, if there was any nuisance, would at once 
interfere. From a large number of commanica- 
tions which have been addressed to the parish 
authorities all over the district, it is to be 
inferred that London is honeycombed with 
secret wells and cesspools, and it is the opinion 
of competent persons that the completion 
of the main drainage scheme has left a large 
number of these hidden pitfalls insecurely pro- 
tected, or that, having been forgotten, the foun- 
dations and brickwork have become rotten and 


are giving way. 





LAND TO LET IN THE CITY. 


A ptan of the site of the late Debtors’ Prison, 
with a copy of the conditions of sale of that new 
plot of City building area, has just reached us 
from the City Corporation. The old prison, it 
may be remembered, stood between Whitecross- 
street on the right and Redcross-street on the 
left, with Fore-street in front, and about midway 
between Finsbury-circus and the present Meat 
and Poultry Market, close by where the Metro- 
politan Railway now passes. The excellence of 
the site admits of hardly any question; and of 
this the City Lands Committee, the intending 
vendors, or rather lessors, appear to be fally 
aware, stating as one of the conditions of sale, 
that they “do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender that may be delivered in.” 
We may be sure, however, that the committee 
will accept, and the public be prepared to allow 
them, terms not only reasonable but advan- 
tageous; and we may expect, therefore, very 
shortly to witness the transformation of one 
more ancient and venerable quarter of the Cit 
into a place of modern aspect and commercial 
enterprise. 

The ground is proposed to be leased on a 
building lease, or building leases, for the term of 
eighty years from the 29th day of September, 
1871, at a peppercorn rent for the first year, and 
at the rents to be agreed upon for each of the 
succeeding years of the term ; and the committee 
is to meet at Guildhall on Wednesday, the 11th 
of October next, to consider the tenders for 
building leases which up to that date shall have 
been sent in. 

So soon as the terms of the contract have been 
agreed upon, and the contract signed, the work 
is to proceed apace. Thus, the successfal con- 
tractor is required by one of the conditions of sale 
to commence the erection of the new buildings 
within three calendar months from the date of 


plete the same within nine months next there- 
after ; so that the of twelve months or 
less from the month of October next will see the 
transformation of this spot accomplished. 





brickwork had probably given way sometime ago, streets before 


extending nearly all under the garden. After 


the contract, and to cover in, finish, and com. | hsving 
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rules and regulations of the City Commissioners of Sewers, 
nature of these stipulations, and of others 


which we leave unmentioned, carry, indeed, their own 
justification with them, and also with them a jastifi. 
cation, because an explanation, of the enormous amounts 


racy, of the City Corporation 
domains,—‘‘ the contractor shal! accept the 
lease and execute the counterpart thereof without requiring 
the lessor’s title,” 


A. 
*,* We put on record these conditions as set 
forth by our correspondent, but we do not fiad 
them much more onerous than might be ex- 
pected. 








PAVING. 


Siz,—-Will you allow me, in answer to “ D. W.” 
in reference to his inquiry in your last issue as 
to paving a large court-yard, to suggest con- 
crete faced with Portland cement; this, if done 
properly, will be very durable, and mach less 
expensive than stone. H, M. 8. 


I wovtp recommend “D. W.” to try oak 
lumps, sot on concrete, to pave the court-yard 
with: it is cheap, and makes a clean, quiet, and 
solid pavement. BuiLper’s CLERK, 








ame dv. pe — § neo tron good paving o 
a large court- 0 objects to tar paving, now 

generally adopted, cannot do better than use Portland 
cement concrete. As he possesses gravel, let him mix it 
with sand snd cement, in the proportion of 1 cement to 
2 sand and 6 coarse gravel, and then, having properly 
levelled his ground, he may wet his mixture and lay it 
down, end well roil it on the surface, the same as with tar 
pavement. The thickness required will on whether 
cart-wheels have to go over it or not. If they have not, 
6 in, will be ample, but if they have, then 10 in, to 12 in. 
would be required. E. G. 








ARBITRATION ON LIBEL. 


Ow Thursday, the 10th ult., Mr. W. C. Haber- 
shon, of London, architect, sat in the board-room 
of the Rotherham workhouse, to hear evidence 

ing on a case of libel, in which Mr. W. 
Blackmoor, of Rotherham, architect, was the 


. architect. 

Mr. Morriss charged Mr. Blackmoor, in & 
letter to the guardians, published in our columns, 
with allowing the builder who had obtained the 
contract to depart from the speci . 

The following is a copy of the arbitrator's 
award :— me 

illiam Gilbee Habershon, b* 
edie cat ape tae ee of the said reference, 


RE 


—— the 
Gonntasoal evidence of both the said i 

ing the said matters 80 as aforesaid referred, do hereby 
and publish my award of and concerning the 
follows, that is to say :—I determine 
first issue bet: 


jERTEREE 

i 

4 

erties 
hitLLEtl 
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“MAY DIFFERENCE OF OPINION NEVER 
ALTER FRIENDSHIP.” 


81n,—Under this in your last 

make certain Panes: fon} ont to a li of tondans 
sent in for works proposed to be executed, on which I wish 
to make some 


observations. My name appears as ‘ 
sent in the lowest pri for three jobe, vies Mos. 7 and 6. 


Elgin-road, and , Blenheim-road, Notting-hill, for 
Mr. L. Russell (architect, Mr. A. J. Rouse); quantiti 
supplied in each case. 

y tender for the last-named house was withdrawn, 
owing to an error in the calculations, As to the “ differ- 
ence of opinion” seen in the tenders for the other two 
houses, it is to be accounted for, I think, by the extraor- 
dinary way in which the quantities were taken out. 

They were merely a confused heap of very admea- 
suremen Pm © en on scrap poe b different 

rsons (I should sa: oun i , and 
Phich were not poctandes be, perc ay sommes Boe 

As to their reliability. A post-card came direct from 
the office of the architect to the owner one day, to the 
effect that he was to inform the builders that he had just 
found on examination his clerk's 
they might be read almost an 
like “‘ seventy-sevens,” and vice versa,—and this informa- 
tion came when several of us had finished copying and 
partly made our estimates. 

He might also have added that a lot of work i 
to be done was not required, it being already on pre- 
mises; and with regard to the classification of the 
— items in the varioug trades it was all higgledy- 

y- 

n fact, although there were upwards of sixty folios 

written,—a crowd of words and i quantities at 


80 
,—his “ elevens” bei 


all were given for some of the very viest work, and 
there were no drawings whatever i Those 
builders, therefore, who did not act visit or send to 
the houses, not only had to guess at a price, but the kind 


of thing wan and the amount of work to be done, 
After this statement, do you wonder, sir, that there 
should be a “ difference of opinion ” as to what the works 
were worth ? Fazp, J, GrizBux, 








THE LOCAL BOARD OF CANTERBURY. 


S1x,—I perceive in the Builder of the 12th ult. remarks 
respecting the surveyor to the local Board of Health of 
this town, and as my name is mentioned, permit me to 
trouble you with a few observations. 

Your contemporary, the South-Eastern Gazette, has, in 
the first place, that the petition is addressed to the 
Mayor and Corporation. This is incorrect. Secondly, it 
has never been asserted “ that Mr. Hall is not competent 
to fulfil the duties of his office.” It is submitted that the 

ure of private business now on his hands must inter- 
ere with and take up a great portion of the time which 
should be devoted to the ie service, 

The existing state of things creates dissatisfaction, not 
only amongst the profession to which Mr. Hall belongs, 
but also in the building trade, and with the ratepayers 


generally. 
I beg to inclose a poe, recently to hand, by which 
you will perceive that same ag omens state of 


things exists elsewhere. Hots 


oe 
——— 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


PR yon $j decided phy equation Soames ve 
e e organ, ill, in south transept,—it cer- 
tolaky cage aenee to have been placed there, eet there it 
was placed, notwithstanding the earnest of the 
late Sir Charles Barry,—and to re-erect Smith's organ, 
considerably enlarged and divided as at Westminster, in 
the vestibule of the choir, over the chancel stalls, whi 
are to be piaced where lately stood the Nelson and Corn- 
= monuments, tn ee < : 

e errors already perpetrated works carried on 
within the church avin the last twenty years ought to 
make the committee hesitate before on recommend for 
adoption the plan shadowed out above. I say nothiog in 
Opposition to the removal of the transept organ; it is an 
eyesore to every one and an outrage on the cathedral, 
at ee eee those who advised its erec- 
tion, accompanying theatrical arrangements for a 
choir, ought not to be then when the adornment of St, 
Paul’s is being considered. 

Bat I spoke of “ errors,” and therefore ought to ex- 
in what I mean, Let me, then, draw attention to the 
followiag works, which have been spread over the above- 








declare that they are in no way responsible for the mis- 
takes of their sad that they will bare no 
part in their do earnestly that they 


ee, I 
can - wine pa tes en 
@gainst the organ. 

But not only have we one of the firet architects of the 
day advocating the restoration of choir to the state in 
which Wren it, but the matter to 

consideration 
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AL 


mittee wry he i investigation, 

mittee was so peconel © v 

the understanding that it would not be possible to enter- 

Gupansen tn iareeagiod position, pat th amnion of 
p screen, in # 

that committee, feeling that only to 
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that | 22,704,108 souls, and only 8,144,000 have to work, 
being | 4+ do work; and what do they earn? Why, 


-| work, instead of meddling with every 


: 


interest of St. Paul’s at heart will owe you a debt of grati- 
tude for their insertion, Jameus Lupton. 


y a i constraction ; 
also their first estimated cost and final price, Would the 
information encourage intending donors P 





EARNINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

§1z,—Mr. William Taylor’s paper, read at the 
congress of the British Association, is enough to 
send the working classes of England and Wales 
wild with delight. Just fancy, there are 


267,000,0001., or 321. 15s. each a year, or 1s. 94d. 
a day; and what will 1s. 9}d. not buy now? 
Let us see what there is to spare, after what is 
barely to prevent the soul from 
qaitting its tenement is done. 

The soul says most emphatically, “I will not 
stay in the house unless the following, at least, 
is laid in every day :— 


2 Ibs. of bread .........scesceeee 3d. 

Oak, OF MRI, corinne ccccicics 44d. 

2 Ibs. of potatoes ............... 1$d. 

1 oz. of butter ........... Shiv we 

© Os CEUAG. Assnicdsvetcsreccevece 1d. 

BOB. GOQRP. 000s ccs cscscesveccece » *d. 
1144.” 


Now, all the working classes do not earn 
wages by at least half; consequently, the other 
half, or the wives and children too, have souls to 
retain in their bodies out of this 1s. 9$d.: thus 
an additional 114d. is required, which brings 
each earner’s expenditure up to ls. 11d., or 14d. 
more than they earn per day, and then there are 
rent, clothing, and rates. 

Surely Mr. Taylor has greatly under-estimated 
their earnings, or some other class is making up 
the balance. Bat 58,000,0001. are expended by 
them for intoxicating drinks, and that amounts 
to 4$d. per day each ; consequently two souls are 
held in two bodies for ls. 5d. per day, and Mr. 
Taylor’s tone infers that this is too mach. 

I think the spendings ought to have been side 
by side with the earnings when giving the 
social position of any class. GaRGOYLE. 








PUBLIC WORKS’ ENGINEERS IN INDIA. 


S1n,—The last Gazette of the Indian Govern- 
ment contained a notice which will show the 
aspirants for admission into this department in 
what social light they will be held on arrival in 
this country. In the new table of precedence 
therein published, the whole department, with 
the exception of chief engineers and the first 
grade of superintending engineers, is entirely 
ignored; so that a superintending engineer of 
the second grade (who, if a civilian who entered 
as an assistant-engineer, will usually be an 
officer of over twenty years’ service) has no official 
rank at all, and executive i have less 
still, if that is possible. The Telegraph Depart- 
ment is better represented, owing probably to 
their having a chief who attends to his own 
one else’s, 
as has unfortunately hitherto been the case of 
the Department of Public Works. Their super- 
intendents, — Pig does not equal in 

peg sa ; sae 
ps np yp Fat 0 ly the latter, who have 
all received a special professional training, and 
who have almost the br going wen Oe the 
greatest responsibility any c officers, 
should in justice be granted at least the same 
iderati 


i 


the direction of the wind, and when one sees the 
Education Department, the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, and all others treated with consideration, 


take the matter as one 
“They have ee made 
the Government eat their words on the infamous 
** illegal i ion” circular ; and in the reply 
i by Government to their remonstrance, 
we were told that our pay and position would 
soon be assimilated to those of the military men 
in the same department, so that this notification 
is a simple breach of faith. To such breaches of 
faith we are gradually becoming accustomed, as 
eels become to being skinned. The pay has not 
really been consolidated, the Government having 
devised the plan of paying military men the same 
amount as civilians from the Pablic Works 
accounts, and paying them in addition their 
extra pay from the military accounts; and now, 
while military men have their defined 
rank, we are purposely left out, and a civil 
superintending engineer (who, as I before said, 
is an officer of twenty years’ service) will still 
on all official occasions take rank below the junior 
subaltern in the department who has just been 
appointed an assistant engineer, second grade, 
or seven steps below his superior in depart- 
mental rank. 
An EEL wHo Is BEING SKINNED, 
AND DOES NOT LIKE IT. 
Allahabad. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Leeds.—At a conference of master builders 
and bricklayers’ labourers, Mr. Whiteley, master 
builder, in the chair, the following resolution 
was passed :—“ That on and after the 2ad Sep- 
tember next, the wages of the operative brick- 
layers’ labourers be advanced 4d. per hour, and 
that fifty hours be a week’s work; and that in 
case any alteration be required, six months’ 
notice be given by either party requiring the 
same.”-———The strike at the large ironworks of 
Messrs. Greenwood & Batley, Leeds, has been 
settled. A conference took place between a 
ion from the men and the employers, 
when the latter agreed to give an advance of one 
shilling per week for each man, and to make 
certain concessions as to the hours of work. A 
mass meeting of the men afterwards resolved 
to accept these terms, and to resume work. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The master builders 
and joiners of Newoastle and Gateshead have 
declared that the strikes of joiners and house 
are at an end. The nine hours’ 
movement, as far as the joiners are concerned, 
has failed, the mastera having filled their work- 
with other workmen: The strike lasted: 
nearly five months. There are many joiners 
still out of work. Considerable excitement pre- 
vails owing to fear of disturbances between the 
men who struck work and the new comers.——- 
The engineers’ strike does not decrease in 
bitterness. Arrangements have been made for 
the con of 200 new men each week from 
and Hamburg, so that the places of 
the men on strike will be speedily filled. A 
mass meeting of the engineers on strike has been 
held, on the Town Moor, Newcastle. The ad- 
dresses were chiefly directed against a resola- 
tion passed by the employers in various in- 
dastries, appealing for 21,0001, wherewith to 
bring over foreign workmen to enable the engi- 
neering trade to stand out against the men’s 
demand for nine hours. Scarcely a day passes 
without large arrivals of new hands taking 
place. One day about fifty Cornishmen, all said 
to be skilled workmen, were brought by rail to 
Newcastle, and were taken to Messrs. Abbot & 
Co.’s works, Gateshead. Serious disturbances 
take place daily. Nearly 200 men from Woolwich 
and from abroad, who have during the past week 
or two been brought to Newcastle, to fill the places 
of the engineers on strike, have turned out of the 
factories, and expressed their determination not 
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dition of the lodgings in which they have been 
housed is something intolerable. Masters must 
remember that they also have duties as well as 
rights. 

Berlin.—It is announced from Berlin that the 
masons’ strike there has terminated, owing to 
resolutions adopted by the men. A German 
paper states that at the commencement of 
the atrike 6,000 masons left work, and that 
about 2,000 of them, mostly unmarried, quitted 
Berlin. According to the same paper the strike 
had cost the men about 200,000 thalers in wages, 
and the money they have received in support of 
their movement has not amounted to a sixth of 
that sum. About 800 resumed work on the old 
conditions. Only 7 of the 287 builders and 
master masons of Berlin accepted the proposals 
of the workmen’s committee, and the chief of 
these have since withdrawn their concessions, 
and are resolved only to employ masons on the 
old conditions. The statement that the London 
“Internationals” voted 15,000 thalers in sup- 
port of the strike is not considered trustworthy. 








WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY STATE 
OF WELLS. 


Ir may be remembered that last December 
Mr. A. Taylor held an inquiry into the sanitary 
condition of this town, a memorial having been 
numerously signed charging the local Board 
with a neglect of duty in not providing a euffi- 
cient water supply, &c. After entering into 
many particulars, Mr. Taylor concludes his report 
thus :— 

“If Holes Ash Spring is ever to supply Wells 

with water, an Act of Parliament giving powers 
of compulsory purchase is almost certain to be 
needed, thus largely adding to the cost of what 
would otherwise have been a very cheap scheme. 
On the other hand, in February last, Mr. Bell 
reported strongly in favour of resorting to the 
original source of supply,—the conduit water,— 
only using modern appliances to lift the water 
high enough to insure proper pressure and dis- 
tribution. If, on farther consideration and 
examination, the quantity and quality of the 
water from the spring in the garden of the 
bishop’s palace prove to be as Mr. Bell reporte 
them, and if a carefal estimate of the cost does 
not much exceed that put roughly by him at 
3,0001., then I consider that the town council 
are bound to give the matter further and early 
consideration. The promoters of the Joint Stock 
Company having, through no fault of their own, 
failed in their endeavours, the question of the 
water supply is now once more in the hands of 
the town council, as the responsible public autho- 
rity for the city. As regards their general 
sanitary administration, I consider that the 
Town Council ought at once to set about the 
completion of their sewerage system, so as to 
prevent any offensive matter from going into the 
mill stream in its course through the city. They 
also ought to enforce better scavening regula- 
tions for the removal of night-soil and solid house 
refuse. Having regard to all the circumstances, 
I do not consider that I ought in the present 
instance to recommend the issue of any com- 
pulsory order under the 49th section of the 
Sanitary Act, 1866.” 

_ The majority of the Somerset towns are noto- 
riously in a bad sanitary state. For months 
upon months we have reiterated this fact, but 
not until our monition assumed a graver shape, 
and pestilence stalked abroad, has tardy action 
been taken. We trast, even at the eleventh hour, 
some energetic measures will be adopted, not in 
ecotching, but"in killing the plague germs at 
their root. Vendors of poisoned food can be 
squelched by the due administration of the law. 
Why should not those who are answerable for 
‘our poisoned water supply be held equally 
accountable ? 

Until some such powers are invested in the 
hands of a public prosecutor, the poisoning 
system of water supply in our towns will go on 
piecemeal. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh .—It is now decided, it seems, that 
‘the Prince-Consort memorial is to be placed in 
Ch nare. The consent of all the pro- 
prietors of the equare has been obtained, and the 
Queen is understood to have signified her cordial 
approval of the proposed arrangement. Ac- 
cording to the plan which has been adopted, the 
memorial will be placed in the centre of the 


ception being rendered accessible to the public 
by means of a broad pathway approaching from 
the east. In the position now selected for it, the 
monument will be seen to advantage from the 
whole length of George-street, as well as from 
other streets debouching upon Charlotte-square. 
To carry out the n alterations in the 
square, and to substitute granite for freestone in 
the construction of the pedestal, something like 
3,0001. will be required. A ion of this sum 
has been raised. Several of the subsidiary 
figures and bas-reliefs have been completed. 
Mr. Steell, says the Scotsman, still liogers over 
the principal figure, touching and retouching ; 
but, so far as he is concerned, there will be no 
delay, for the time required for the erection of 
the pedestal will suffice for putting his work into 
the bronze. 

Aberdeen.— The restoration of St. Machar- 
Cathedral, Aberdeen, has been slowly progres 
sing duriag the past two years. The gallerie 
which disfigared its internal proportions, and 
the thick coatings of plaster which covered the 
massive granite columns of the aisles, have been 
removed ; the fine old oak ceiling, blazoned with 
the armorial bearings of the bishops and prin- 
cipal Scottish nobles of the fifteenth century, 
has been repaired with care, and the colours of 
the quarterings are again fresh. The whole of 
the nave and side aisles have been re-seated. 
Externally the decaying parts of the roof and 
stone-work have been put into repair, and in 
this, as well as in many matters connected with 
the internal restorations, Mr. Gilbert Soott has 
been engaged. His suggestions have been ably 
carried out by Mr. James Matthews, architect, 
under the superiatendence of a committee of 
subscribers. Part of the proposed scheme of 
restoration consisted in filling the windows with 
painted glass; but the resources at the disposal 
of the committee were well nigh exhausted when 
three applications for permission to fill windows 
were made by gentlemen belonging to the city. 
Shortly after this, an application was made to the 
surviving members of the Gordon Statae Com- 
mittee to devote the surplus fand at their dis- 
posal (about 4001.) to filling the great west 
window with painted glaes as a farther memorial 
of the late duke. This proposal was readily 
agreed to by these gentlemen, who commissioned 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, to execute 
the work, which has since been carried out by 
them. Naturally, the much-vexed question, 
“ What is good glass and where can it best be 
had ?” had to be solved, and at one time Munich 
seemed to have carried the day. There were, 
however, among the committee some who held 
that Munich glass was essentially wrong and 
false, ignoring in its most vital points the pria- 
ciples of glass-painting as practised at the period 
of its highest development (the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries). The matter having been 
brought under the notice of Mr. Ruskin, a letter 
from him was received by a gentleman in Aber- 
deen, in which he says :— 

“ The German glass is very delicately executed, and as 

it consists of pretty sentimental pictures rendered striking 
by transparent lights, it always pleases the public, partly 
as a magic lantern does children, and partly because 
there is reaily much merit in the drawing and finish of the 
work, and sometimes considerable dramatic interest in the 
German revival of Catholic traditions. But the school is 
essentially a barbarism.” 
Mr. Raskin referred his correspondent to the 
appendix to the second volume of his “ Stones 
of Venice” for the principles of right in glass- 
painting, as he views it; but he stated that no 
English or Scottish firms that he knew of were 
capable of desigaing glass in this manner. 
The commission to fill the three windows in 
question was given to Mr. Daniel Cottier, of 
London, a Scotchman by birth, and formerly a 
student in the schools of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. The of the three windows is 
the gift of Mr. J. F. White. In the one light is 
the figore of St. Paul, and in the other a figure 
of a 8 ees The window next in order 
and in close proximity, was ted by Mr. 
George Reid, A.R.S,A. The ‘ious ph anditove t 
8t. Luke and St. John. The third window is the 
gift of Messrs. Alexander & James Walker, 
Aberdeen, The figures represented are St. 
James and Mary. 

Dumfries.—To 8t. Andrew’s Roman Catholic 
Church a large addition is to be made. The 
nave is to be lengthened 50 ft., with transepts 
on each side of the new portion, so as to give 
the church a cruciform appearance. The east 
end of the nave will form an apse, with a dome. 
In each transept there will be a chapel. The 
arches of the transepts will rest on pillars of 











equare garden,—the area railed off for its re- 





the apse will be square columns of red 

with panels of polished granite. These columng 
will be ornamented with carving of scroll 

The cost of ground, which will afford additiong) 
playground to the school in connexion with the 
church, was 1,0001., and the expense of the 
building will be about 3,0001., the whole being 
defrayed by the Hon. M. C. Maxwell, of 
Terregles. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Oldcoats.—The new church of St. Helen, at 
Oldcoats, built and endowed by Mr. Edward 
Challoner, has been opened for divine service 
the (B.C.) Bishop of Nottingham. Te ch 
is designed in the style which prevailed in 
England in the middle of the fourteenth cen. 
tary, and comprises a nave, with south porch, a 
chancel and chancel aisle, and transepts. The 
chancel aisle is divided ao as to form a chapel 
and an organ-chamber, separated from the 
chancel by screens. The windows have flowing 
tracery, and the arches are of stone, moulded, 
Roche Abbey stone is the material of the walls; 
and for the roof and other timbers, the screens, 
organ-case, traceried doors, benches, &o., cedar 
is exclusively employed. The flooring is of 
encaustic and plain tiles, a memorial of the 
ancient Roman pavement discovered on the site 
during the progress of the works being formed 
by a reproduction of a portion of the pattern in 
the tiling of the nave. The altar and font are 
of Roche Abbey stone. The roof is covered 
with tiles, with an ornamental pierced cresting, 
On the north side of the church is a sacristy, 
communicating with the presbytery, both of 
which are designed in harmony with the church. 
The architect is Mr. 8. J. Nicholl, of London; 
and the builder, Mr. J. Athron, of Doncaster. 
The organ was built by Messrs. Forster & 
Andrews, of Hall. 

Darlington.—The School-Chapel, erected at 
Nestfield - street, Albert - bill, Darliagton, in 
memory of the late Bishop Hogarth, the founda. 
tion stone of which was laid on the 15th of 
Uctober last, has been opened, The walls are 
built of red pressed bricks, interspersed with 
bands of black bricks. The windows are relieved 
by black arch bricks, Lazoaby stone for keystone 
springers, and moulded red brick cornices. The 
front to Nestfield-street issy mmetrically arranged. 
in the centre jis a triple lancet window, over 
which rises a lofty central gable, with projecting 
roofs, acting as a canopy to protect the stone 
niche, in which is placed a statue of St. William 
the Bishop, executed by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, eculptora, London. On each side of 
this central window there are five coupled lancet 
windows. In the centre of the school roof is a 
large bell-turret of open timber-work, covered 
with a slated spire, surmounted by a golden 
cross. The east front, facing to what will here- 
after be Hogarth-street, has triple lights, the 
upper part filled with stone tracery. This front 
has a projecting gable, supported by timber 
brackets on stone corbels, finished with wood 
mouldings. The west front, to Barton-street, 
has @ similar finish to the east front. From 
Barton-street the building is entered by a gate- 
way, bounded by pillars and wrought-iron rail- 
ings, leading into the girls’ yard, and thence 
through the principal porch into the large school- 
room, 122 ft. long by 24 ft. wide. The schools 
are lighted by coupled lancet windows, and the 
the three large triple lights before mentioned. 
The walls are lined with white bricks, 4 ft. high, 
and plaster above. The roof is open-timbered. 
All the interior woodwork is stained and 
varnished. The schools are warmed by hot 
water pipes, and Messenger of Loughborough’s 
patent boilers. The ventilation is effected by 
open windows, Sherringham’s patent air-valves, 
and ventilating turret in roof. The boys have & 
eeparate entrance-porch and playground. The 
schools have accommodation for 370 children, 
and are fitted up with Baok’s patent sobool- 
desks. The gasfittings are supplied by Mr. W. 


Doriy, of Manchester. Separated from the co 
i uild a portabl 
cational department of the b he, aoa 


timber partition is the sanctuary. 
of Caen stone, and is divided into five arcades 
by pilasters of Serpentine marble, and these sre 
overhung by vine-leaves and clusters of grapes 
The is intended to present to the eye 
symbolism of the Holy Eucharist, or the 

Supper. The whole has been exect 





Dalbeattie granite polished, and on each side of | 


Messrs. Priestman, of Darlington. Above the 


altar is a window of stained glass, and on 
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side a statuette. The cost, including boundary 
walls and heating apparatus, will be about 
1,1001., exclusive of land and furniture. The 
whole of the works have been designed and 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Richard Robinson, of Darlington, architect. The 
contractors are :—For brick, stone, and plaster 
work, Messrs. M. Watson & Son; for carpenter 
and joiner’s work, Messrs. Laverick & Foster; 


for plumber, glazier, and gasfitter’s work, Mr. 


T. Johnson; for slater’s work, Messrs. Whar- 
tons; and for painter’s work, Messrs, Harrow, 
all of Darlington. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Filey New Church.—The east window of thie 
church, consisting of three lights, has just been 
filled with stained gless, in memory of the late 
Admiral Mitford. The design and work were 
executed by Mr. J. W. Knowles, of York. At 
the base of the window is the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ Erected by friends to the memory of 
Admiral Robert Mitford, County Northumberland, 
and Hunmanby Hall, in this county, Lord of the 
Manor of Filey, and a benefactor to this church. 
He died June 18th, 1870.” 

Wyvenhoe Church.—The window in memory of 
the late Mr. J. Gardon Rebow, M.P., has been 
placed at the east end of the south aisle of the 
church, and contains three lights, with tracery 
openings, of Flamboyant style. The subjects 
are placed under canopies, and t, on the 
left-hand side, “‘ St. Peter at the Beautifal Gate ;” 
on the right-band side, “The Martyrdom of 
Stephen ;” and in the centre, “ St. Paul preach- 
ing.’ The panels below the subjects, and also 
the tracery openings, are in grisaille glass, to 
harmonise in effect with the canopies. 

Miserden Church.—A stained-glass memorial 
window has been erected in the chancel of this 
church to the memory of the late rector. The 
subject is the Ascension of our Lord. At the 
lower part of the window is the company of 
Apostles watching the ascending figure of our 
Saviour ; on either side is an angel adoring ; the 
whole being surmounted by the sacred mono- 
gram. The artists were Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 
of London. 

Acton Church.—A painted window, dedicated 
to the memory of the late Earl Howe, lord of the 
manor, has just been inserted in the east end of 
this church. The window, which bas been put 
in at a cost of about 1301., has been erected by 
the tenants and intimate friends of the deceased 
nobleman, and is a representation of the Last 
Supper, accompanied by the words of our Lord’s 
forcible command, “ Forasmuch as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s 
death till he come.” The window was designed 
and executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of Covent-garden, and the stonework has 
been done by Messrs. Keogh, of Sudbury. 

St. Luke’s, Reading.—This building has had 
the east window filled with stained glass by 
Messrs. O'Connor, of London. The entire de- 
sign embodies a Te Deum. The window con- 
sists in its stonework of four main lights, and 
tracery terminating in a sexfoil ope. At the 
base of the window in the two central opes is a 
picture of the Birth of our Lord; in the back- 
ground is shown the angelic announcement to 
the shepherds. On a level with this picture on 
each side are represented the Psalmist and the 
Prophets. In the upper part of the two central 
Opes are groups of saints, representing the 
history of the Church, looking up in adoration of 
the Saviour in glory, whose seated-enthroned 
figure fills the sex-foil great ope of the tracery. 
The outer opening of the upper part of the four 
main lights, and all the other openings of the 
tracery, consist of the angelic host in attitudes 
of praise, and some bearing censers. The divi- 
sion between the subject of the Nativity of our 
Lord and His glorification is treated with a 
pictorial representation of the manger asa ruined 
palace, according to some ancient authorities. 
All mere ornamentation is strictly avoided in the 
treatment. Our Lord is surrounded with the 
rainbow. 

St. Mary’s, Aylesbury.—This church hes been 
enriched with ancther stained-glass window, 
placed in the south by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Ceely, to the memory of their only eon, the 
tnte Mr. ArteurJas.Ocely. The window is the work 
of Mesars. O’Connor, of London, the same artists 
who were employed to execate the Tindal window 
at the west end of thechurch. The new window 
tepresents the miracle of the healing of the cen- 


turion’s servant, as recorded in St. Matthew and , 





St. Luke. There are six subjects, two in each 
of the three lights of which the window consists, 
representing (1) the centurion dedicating the 
synagogue; (2), the centurion in command ; 
(3), the centurion watching over his sick ser- 
vant: these three form the upper pictares of 
the three lights. Below are (4), the messengers 
coming to Christ; (5), Our Lord healing the 
servant by His word; (6), the servant healed, 
and the centurion in adoration. 








Bliscellanen, 


Progress of Co-operation.—The manager 
of the Agricultaral and Horticultural Co-opera- 
tive Association furnishes statistics from which 
it appears that 710 co-operative societies have 
made returns to Government. In 1867, 577 did 
so ; and in 1866, 441. As the number of societies 
making returns was only two-thirds of the total 
number registered, 1,000 societies must have 
been registered up to this time. The share 
capital of the 710 societies included in the new 
return amounts to close on two millions, the 
exact figures being 1,978,2851. To this must be 
added a sum of 190,8951. of loan capital deposited 
with the societies on interest, and used by them 
for carrying on their business transactions. The 
return shows the average size of shares in all 
the co-operative stores to be about 11. 63. 6d., and 
the average investment by each member about 
91. The marvellous profitableness of ra- 
tive trading is now generally admitted. The 
return illustrates the phenomenon anew. The 
net profits returned by the 710 societies for 1870 
amount to 604,042/., or nearly 28 per cent. per 
annum on all the capital employed. The Civil 
Service societies, which will probably figure 
more and more largely upon the returns every 
year, do not, as a rule, exhibit their gains for 
their members as “ profits.” They reduce the 
prices of their goods instead of giving a bonus 
or drawback on purchases. 


Higham Ferrers.—The sanitary condition of 
this town (says @ correspondent) is very bad. 
Typhoid fever is, and has been for some time, 
very prevalent. The spread of this disease is 
attributed to the ill-constracted underground 
drainage works, which were completed last 
winter. The sewage matter, which before had 
been carried off by open drains, is now con- 
centrated in pipes which are not properly 
flashed with water; the result, as might natu- 
rally be expected, is that the air is poisoned by 
the rising of deleterious and offensive gases. It 
is impossible to walk the strects without one’s 
olfactory organe giving unmistakeable evidence 
of this. The water obtained from the town 
pump, and from whence many of the houses 
have their supply for domestic purposes, is quite 
unfit for wholesome use. If kept for a single 
night it is quite offensive, and a film spreads 
over the surface. In some houses as many as 
seven or eight people have been ill of the fever, 
and it is high time the authorities of the town 
took some steps in the matter, as it is commonly 
reported that the drains are very incorrectly and 
imperfectly laid. 

Liverpool Art Exhibition.—This year Liver- 
pool will probably have an exhibition of paintings 
in oil and water colours in many respects superior 
to anything previously shown inthe town. The 
town council has given a guarantee that the 
collection shall comprise only works of a high 
order, and in that respect that it shall be far 
superior to any of its predecessors. This exhi- 
bition is to include works of modern artists. 
Four capacious rooms in the Free Library and 
Museum have been devoted to the exhibition, 
and the hanging committee are now actively 
engaged in arranging the places for the pictures. 
The exhibition, which will open on the 4th of 
September, will comprise about 200 productions 
of the leading artists of the day, many of them 
brought from the Old and New Water Colour 
Society, the Dudley Gallery, and the Soffolk. 
street Gallery, and will continue open to the end 
of October. There will also be some statuary. 


EInternational Exhibition. — Mr. Buck- 
master delivered a lecture on the pottery collec- 
tion of the Exhibition, in the Albert Hall, on 
Saturday. There was a much better attendance 
than usual, and those present appeared much 
interested with the explanations of the various 
processes employed in the manufacture of 


t and porcelain. Mr. Buckmaster referred | ap 
a jarchitect for the new buildings. 


to the majolica and imitation Palissy ware. 


Kidderminster New Waterworks.—These 
works are now approaching completion, so far as 
laying the pipes and the construction of the 
reservoir are concerned. The well-sinkers are 
drilling through the rock, which in some parts ia 
so hard that they can only work down 1 ft. a 
day, sometimes less. Al er, they expect to 
have to work down to 400 ft. before they get a 
sufficient supply. The reservoir is built at the 
top of a hill, on a level with the top of St. 
George’s Church. It is 200 ft. equare, and is 
faced with brickwork, 9 in. thick, behind which 
are 3 ft. of stonework, padded with 2 ft. of 
puddle. The bottom resembles a sea-beach, 
being covered with shingle, underneath which 
are 2 ft. of puddle, 14 ft. of concrete, and 2 ft. 
of gravel. The main pipes are 12 in. in diameter, 
and the main and service pipes are being rapidly 
laid all over the town. The reservoir is ready. 


The London General Omnibus Company. 
The report of the directors states that the gross 
receipts of the company daring the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1871, were 267,3431. 4s. 8d. ; 
in the corresponding period of 1870, they 
amounted to 268,2151. 15s. 5d., being a decrease 
of 8721. 10s. 9d. In the half-year ending 
Jane 30, 1571, the number of passengers carried 
by the company’s omnibuses was 21,256,221; 
1870, 21,417,533. The number of omnibuses 
working on week-days was 575; 1870, 587. 
The average traflic receipts per omnibus per 
week, was 171. 2s. 8.28d; 1870, 171. 7s. 10d. 
Daring the half-year seven new omnibuses were 
issued for service from the company’s coach 
factory. The directors have made arrange- 
ments for horaing the tramway cars, and are 
carrying on those services. The directors pro- 
pose to declare a dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax, which will 
take 15,3661. 183. 9d. ; leaving to be carried for- 
ward to next half-year’s account, 3,2181. 15s. 3d. 


Sanitary Condition of Grimsby.—Dr. 
Horne, @ commissioner from the Privy Council, 
having made an inspection of Grimsby in 
respect to its sanitary state, met the members of 
the local Board of Health at the town-hall, and 
laid before them the result of his experience, 
upon which he will found a report to Govern- 
ment. It appears from Dr. Horne’s remarks 
that Grimsby is in a bad condition, with a high 
mortality. The state of the water-supply is 
alarming, and there is a want not only of 
drainage, but of cesspits, &c., as a substitute for 
drainage. Dr. Horne said his report to the 
Privy Council would be printed and a copy fur- 
nished to the Board, and if they hesitated to act 
on his recommendations he intimated that the 
Government authorities would step in and carry 
them out compulsorily at the town’s expense. 


Presentation to Sir Titus Salt.—The club 
and institute at Saltaire have had a meeting in 
honour of the founder and builder of the village 
and the donor of its public edifices and park. A 
very large number of Sir Titus Salt’s work- 
people, together with many of his admirers, met 
in the lecture-hal!, for the purpose of presenting 
him an address and a full-length portrait of 
himself in oil, towards which there were 2,296 
subscribere. The address was illuminated by 
Messrs. Armitage & Ibbetson, of Bradford. It 
was inclosed in a gilt frame, surmounted with 
the coat of arms of Sir Titus, which bears the 
motto “ Quid non Deo juvante.”. Accompanying 
the address was a volume, bound in maroon 
morocco, containing the names of 2,170 sub- 
scribers. ‘lhe portrait is by Mr. J. P. Knight, of 
London, the secretary to the Royal Academy. 

Proposed Stephenson Memorial Hall in 
Chesterfield.—A meeting has been held in the 
municipal-hall, Chesterfield, consisting of depu- 
tations from the committees of the local 
Mechanics’ Institute and the Association of Civil 
and Mining Engineers, to consider if terms could 
be agreed upon as a basis of amalgamation of 
the two societies, with the ulterior object of 
raising a building in which both could be effi- 
ciently accommodated. A suggestion, which 
met with favour, was made that a 
Stephenson Memorial Hall should be erected, at 
a cost of about 5,000/., the shares to be taken 
up by a limited liability company, in which the 
two institutions, with other kindred societies, 
could invest their fands as shareholders. 

Fever Hospital for Leicester.—The Cor- 
poration of Leicester have decided to erect a 
fever hospital in that town, according to the 
requirements of the Privy Council, and have 
pointed Mr. Thomas Barnard, of Leiceater, 
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in the Convent de la Providence, Rue Leclerc. 
A curious circumstance was this, that a leaden 
pipe had been melted and had ignited the gas 
contained, although the point of fasion 
that metal is not sufficiently high to produce 
that effect. The stroke was really formidable, 
and the felt at considerable distances, 
250 and more,—in one instance, at 1,000 
mitres. As to the ignition of gas by lightning, 
another instance occurred at the Salpétriére, 


mediately re-enters it in proximity to a cast-iron 
tube, which must have carried off a large pro- 
portion of the lightning. Notwithstanding 
this the heat developed was such as not 
only to melt the lead, but to volatilise it and 
ignite the gas. Experiments with electricity on 
80 gigantic a scale being pretty nearly impos- 
sible in a laboratory, M. de Fonvielle intends 
gathering al! the information he can on similar 
cases, it being highly probable that many fires, 
the cause of which could not be ascertained, 
have owed their origin to electricity. 


Zren Churches at New York.—lIronclad 
churches are becoming a feature in New York 
architecture. Four of these edifices are now in 
course of erection, the most insignificant of 
which is to cost 31,000 dollars, and the most 
sumptuous, 61,000 dollars. The Brooklyn Taber- 
macle, capable of seating 3,200 persons, was 
finished last year, at an outlay of 35,000 dollars, 
and it has since given rise to an animated pro- 
fessional controversy. It is a circus-like struc- 
ture, having a framework of timber, inlaid with 
brick, fluted iron being nailed over the wood- 
work ontside. The cost is about half that of 
stone, and its advocates contend that the flated 
iron is a great advantage on acoustic grounds. 


Worthern Architectural Students’ So- 
clety.—By permission of the Earl of Darham, 
& meeting of this society was held at Lambton 
Castle on Saturday afternoon. The members 
composing the party travelled to Chester-le- 
Btreet by rail, and after inspecting the ancient 
cburch there, walked to the castle, where they 
were met by Mr. Leighton, the resident architect, 
who conducted them over the building and 
grounds. After leaving the castle, the modern 
church of Barnmoor was visited, and an oppor- 
tunity afforded for viewing the memorial window 
to the late Countess, which was to be unveiled 
on the following day. The party returned home 
by rail from Fence Houses. 


Flushing Pipes and Drains.— With a view 
to this Mesers. Harrison & Son have devised and 
manufactnred a neat and inexpensive plug, of 
wood and gutta-percha, by the use of which the 
basin of a closet may be filled with water; the 
weight of which, when the plog is withdrawn, 
cleanses the pipes and traps. If this flashing 
were done half-a-dozen times in rapid succession 
in the houses in any neighbourhood once every 
day at or about a fixed time,—say, when the 
water is flowing into the cistern,—the cleansing 
effect on the sewers of the district would be very 
considerably greater than if the same quantity 
of water were dribbled away in the ordinary 
manner. Care must, of course, be taken to have 
& plug to fit the opening in the pan. 

The Government Official Shifting System 
Mr. Nasmyth, the engineer, has published an 
energetic protest against the “vicious and in- 
sane’ system of short periods of service, involving 
the frequent renewal of superintendent officers, 
which he declares “ has worked incalculable mis- 
chief” in our dockyards and arsenals. Under this 
system the Government are about to remove 
Colonel Dixon, the superintendent of the Enfield 
rifle factory, which, Mr. Nasmyth says, is “a 
perfect model of isation, order, and effi- 
ciency, and the admiration of all who are 
tent to judge on such a subject.” 


Progress in Siam.—A Java paper states 
that the King of Siam has abolished slavery in 
his kingdom from and after the lst January, 
1872. A good commencement has aleo been 
made in laying out of new roads and the erection 
or building of new bridges of a substantial 
nature, whereby the development of the varied 
resources of the kingdom of Siam will be much 
farthered. The proposed visit of his Majesty 
and euite to Calcutta will enable them to carry 
out plans for improvement with creditable 
vigour and effect, 


compe- 


so, would not quick-lime be still 
more solvent soda or potash ? 


Cost of New Workhouse Hospital in 
Wewcastie.—The entire cost of the main build- 
ing has been 11,3431. 3s. 7d., and the extras 
amounted to 1,3011. 2s. 8d., making the total of 
the main cost of the building 12,6441. 6s. 3d. 
The cost of the basement has been 7381. 12s. 1d., 
which brings the total up to 13,3821. 18s, 4d. 
In addition to this, there are the washhouses, not 
incladed in the original contract, and which cost 
9811. Os. 6d. The boundary walls and palinge 
cost 5371. 43. 1d., and a sum of 2231, 2s. was paid 
to the clerk of the works, 


Victoria Theatre, Waterloo-road.—This 
theatre is undergoing extensive alterations from 
plans by Mr. J. T. Robinson, of Haverstock-hill. 
The auditorium will be considerably enlarged by 
cutting thestage back, and the whole of the present 
floors and galleries removed and reconstructed. 
The entrances and staircases will be re-arranged 
and enlarged, and the stage and appliances re- 
placed. The entrance front is to be re-stuccoed, 
and the flank walls coloured and pointed. The 
contract has been undertaken by Mr. T. Snowdon, 
of Harrow-road, for 5,6001. 


Proposed New Town-hall for Lydney.— 
A public meeting has been held at the Market- 
hall, Lydney, to consider the best site for the 
intended new Town-hall. Ultimately it was 
resolved that the site should be in the Moor- 
lands, near to the toll-gate. The chairman ex- 
pressed a desire to have a new road made 
through the Moorlands, and offered to give the 
land necessary for that purpose, a proposal that 
was greeted with applause, and cordially ac- 
cepted. 

The proposed Public Park for Staly- 
bridge.—At a public meeting, the burgesses of 
Stalybridge have resolved to carry out the long- 
projected public park ; that the Highfield estate, 
from ite central situation, picturesque surround- 
ings, diversified soenery, and spacious buildings, 
should form the nucleus of the park; and that 
the offer of Lord Stamford to remit the chief 
rent on that estate is deserving of their best 
thanks. A committee has been appointed to 
carry out the resolutions. 


Stone's Patent Box.—Externally this is an 
ordinary book-shaped box for letters, accounts, 
or pamphlets, as the case may be; buat it pos- 
sesses this advantage, that by a very simple 
arrangement inside, the papars, whether few or 
many, are held down at the foot, and so can be 
examined, and any single paper removed with- 
out deranging, or ia any way iaterfering with, 
the others. The box is made of various sizes, at 
a low price, and we cau safely recommend it as 
well adapted for its purpose. 


The fron and Steel Institute. — The 
annual country meeting of this trade association 
has taken place at Dadley. The rooms of the 
Dadley Mechanics’ Institution were the head- 
quarters of the institute, where every accom- 
modation was provided for the discussions con- 
nected with the iron and steel trade of the 
kingdom. Mr. H. Bessemer is the president, 
the Dake of Devonshire the past-president. 


Irish Imitation of the Vendome Icono- 
clasts.—An attempt has been made to blow up 
the obelisk erected at Kingstown to commemo- 
rate the visit of George IV. to Ireland in 1821. 
A heavy charge of powder was inserted between 
the base of the structure and its pedestal; but 
though the explosion shook the surrounding 
buildings, the monument remains uninjared. 

Four Mien Buried Alive in Watling~-' 
street,—Four men were engaged digging earth 
in Watling-street, from a ground floor, in order 
to make an opening for the foundations of in- 
tended new buildings. Whilst excavatiog, the 
earth, gravel, &o., fell upon them, and they were 
buried, but were got out alive, though black in 
the face. 

Exploration of the Tiber.—A Reman or 
Italian archzeological association has set on foot 





the | Board.—Thie Board has adopted » 





the project of exploring the bed of the Tiber. 


Ways and Means for the London 
report from 
the Finance Committee, to 8 sum 
of 100,0001., to be borrowed by the Board from 
the Public Works Loan isai The 
Education Department have recommended the 
Commissioners to lend the money on the under. 
standing that it is to be repaid in fifty equa) 
annual instalments, 


ber of passengers through i 
floating landing pier at old Battersea Bridge, 
during the late zale. 

Scientific Instruction.—An association for 
the promotion of scientific instruction among the 
working classes, in connexion with the Govern. 
ment Science and Art Department, has been 
formed at West Bromwich, and on 
evening the movement was formally inaugn. 


The Army and Wavy Ciub-house ip 


being done under the super. 
vision of Mr. Alfred Smith, architect. 

Decoration.— Miss Garrett, a younger sister 
of Mra. Anderson and Mrs. Fawcett, has deter. 
mined to devote herself to house decoration asa 
profession. _ 


Wew Baths at Harrogate.—At Harrogate 
a set of baths, erected at a cost of 20,000, 


have been opened. 


aaietineimemet 














TENDERS 





























For proposed alterations at the Arran Am, Bond. 
ctwacty Sor Mr, Goddard, Messrs. Bird & Walter, 
architects :— i 

£07 0 0 
Fish 416 0 0 
Bibbs & Bat... .erscccesveseseseescccssees 885 0 0 
Brown...... 877 0 0 
Williams & Son .......000 ere sue 967 0 0 
Morsman ... 353 0 0 
McLaland , 316 0 0 

For alterations at the ‘cy Hotel, Elgin-rosi, 

wei Mr. Paneti, Mr. Pennington, architect :— 
ildwater £259 0 0 
Horne & Postlethwaite............ we 216 0 0 
Saunders 195 0 0 
Mann 187 0 0 








For alterations and decorations to a warehouse, Love- 
lane, City. Mr. Herbert Ford, foo 
Henshaw & Co. (accepted) ......... £346 0 0 





For decorations and alterations to fittings to « ware 
house, Watling-street, Mr. Herbert Ford, architect:~ 
Lawrence & Sons (accepted) ...... £314 0 0 





For the erection of school, &¢., in connexion with the 











Congregational Chapel, Boston-road, Brentford. Mr. 
John W. Smithies, architect :— 
Gibson, Brother 2435 0 0 
Wiles 411 0 0 
Brunseden 00 
Bostel (accepted) ..scsccssesreeeeee 318 0 0 





For new factory, for the Patent Plumbago Crucible 
Battersea. Quantities 


supplied by Mr. W. 8. 


ee 








For new schools, teachers’ residences, &c., at 
and Lee, Bucks, Quantities supplied. M 
Vernon, architect :— 


Missenden 
r, Arthur 






























































Oe ee £1 689 0 0 
om Hobbs i es 
Haunt 1,600 0 0 
Corby ae 
Honour & Castle .scsccccsocsecsssenes 1,487 9 0 
Holland 1,480 0 0 
Dover, Dowel, & Co, .....++ ii Se 2 @ 
Snell... 1,453 0 0 
ete Fad ee 3 3 
Smith & Fincher “acces 1905 0 9 
Fincher 1,302 0 0 
Almond 1,299 0 0 
Johnson . 1,285 0 : 
Taylor . 1,250 0 

For corn store, Abbey, Reading, for Mr. R. Oskshet. 
Messrs. W. & J. T, Brown, architects :— ‘ 
, Bro POR TRNOTTE 0 
, 9 00 
Dann 439 7 : 
é thews (accepted) ..esescecserene-es 27 0 
ossell. 
For residence at Birdshill, for Mr. Henry H 
i Mr. W. Davis:— 
—— supplied by the architect, fio 7 4 
1,050 0 ; 
een est 
Twigg & Fowk + 1,039 + 
Bloore vee 1,026 10 > 
Parton (accepted) Pd 1,024 10 
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For alterations to No, 74, Aldermanbury, City, for 

















Chaffey & Son, Mr. oseph Gibson, architect :— | pogs 
ayy 2219 0 0 
King & 212 0 0 
Colis & Son 200 0 0 
Sewel & Son 187 0 0 
Tyle 16710 0 
Bosh 166 0 «0 








For the erection aly Ne Vi Quantities 
ter“ Arearsseraeycoenee: i * gow yh 




































































Sapoote & Boa “ro 0 0 
Bloore 1,530 0 0 
Pa ae 5 0 0 
Barker & Son ....ccccssersrersersvee 1,425 0 0 
For factory Mr, T. Shakespear. 
quantities upped by by the on Me Ww. Davis :— 
P; sosens srevasorcesscsssseessss el G00 O 0 
Matth 1,653 0 0 
Harborne 1,628 16 0 
W. & BLN. Smith ....cccccccccsevee 1,624 0 0 
Sapcote & Son (accepted) pee 3 H 
Mountford 1,40 0 0 
For Swindon New Town sewerage. Messrs, Russ & 
Minns, engineers :— 
Foresham £5,927 0 0 
Neave 3,530 0 0 
Wilcox & Co 3,516 19 0 
Bugbird 3,408 13 3 
Bowles 3,231 0 0 
Dover 3,127 0 0 
Dover, Dowel, & Oo. sree, 3,100 0 0 
Ww 2,975 0 0 
Wainwright cc.cccscscsscssearee 2,950 0 0 
Nicholls 2,850 0 0 
Potter 2,534 0 0 
Brown (accepted) ....0sesrcres 2,500 0 0 
Fes enetenn oak Cates to stables, &c., Red Lion 
et Barnes. Messrs, D. Haylock & Son, architects :— 
ansell £265 0 0 
Cooper 220 0 0 
Picking * 196 10 0 
Hearn (accepted) ........ webesens eee 19410 0 





For the erection of new warehouses in Cow Cross-street, 
West Smithfield, for Messrs. — & Best. Mr. G. 











Adam Burn, architect, tities supplied by Messrs. 
Arding & Bond: — J 

©, Brothers.......cccceccsceseseee £8,495 0 0 
Browne & Robi 6,505 0 0 
SE EN riaihassceasditseyiohiieosanins . 6274 0 0 
Williams & Son J 0 0 
MI gOOR  6.-..snseecorssscersassesesscs 6,420 0 0 
Scrivener & White (accepted)... 5,338 0 0 

For finishing four houses and Balham-terrace, 


Balham-hill, for Mr. Blenkarn, . Berriman, sur- 





























veyor :— 
Allon & Lever .iscccsccseee socesceopee Shee «6 OT 
Barker 974 0 0 
GNUEEE scinitsitcsrccemsinenaceeie Se UO 
Hiscock .............. saccescccsacesccscssce GSO O O 
Robinson ..... 770 0 0 
Reeves & Giller ...... watncencnicoweess . 70 00 
igg 698 0 0 
Dewell...... 645 0 0 
Grainland & Moore eevcese ‘imi ae: 2 
Sargeant = 00 
Tull 00 
Dixon 510 10 0 
Carr. 0 
Warr 491 0 0 
EEA erucneces dowweiand ences GS OO 





For new west wing to the Museum, Maidstone. Mr. 
Hinbert, Bensted . architect :— 




















£2,034 0 0 
Davis 1,905 0 0 
neo 4 & Elmore,,.......000000- 1,899 0 0 
aug 1,895 0 0 
Church 1,844 0 0 
Con, Bretetn: ccccccussscscsscarsstnns 1,708 © @ 
Clements & Wailis . ecccoveceseccconee 1,708 0 0 
Bridge 1,725 0 0 
Avard ard (sccepted).... covcccssccevecsces 1,074 0 O 

1,667 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


F. O.—Rev, J. V.-M. L—H. A.—C. G.—E. C—C, C.—H. B. W.— 
A. P.—B.—J. H.-J. B.— W. & L.—Mrs. B.—Dr. M.—A. B.—W. D.— 
H. & Son,—8,, Son, & R.—C. L.—RB. R—R. 4M —R. B.—K B— 
Canon L.—W. B. D’A.—J. &—F.—A. P.—M. L. (we must decline to 
insert letter, no personal reference having been mde to him).— 
Concrete ». Brick (in euch a situation concrete might be used, under 
proper directions, with asaving of money).—J. W. T. (not yet given) 
—Gargoyle (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not mecosmarily for 
publication. 


Norsg.—The responsibility of signed a en engetorea ep 
public meetings, rests of course with the 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. Pm, 


‘ 6H NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 


“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tzsti- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 





ONLY should be sent. 


Bath and Other Building Stenes of 
ee ee ne SAUNDERS, & 
Quarrymen 














ART FOUNDERS aD 
ENGINEERS, 


LONDON, E.0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETO. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS, 


Sole Sceteen if of PAUSES 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s. 











THE ae OF DWELLING HOUSES. 
Second Edition, revised, square crown 8vo, with about ninety 
Tilustrations, ‘inclediag “astra “so —_ Plates, of which 


PINTS - on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in| wineu? 


RNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, nd other D.ta‘ls. 
by CHARLES LOCKE RASTLAKE, F B.1.BA. —— 
In every sense an excellent work.”— Morning P 
“ Mr. Eastlake discourses clearly and soundly, oe his work is 
“<= illus' rated by —— Pam A thenaum. Pe 
t jon 


and i porti 
the — are jadiel ously Narn and well executed. ma Reeder. 
“A val and usefal handbook for any one a wishes to 
adorn bis house with the quiet pleasures of artistic fitness and 
grace.”— London Review. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 








RADES UNIONS.— The Rights of Labour 
and Capital—8trikes— Leckout ti ~ Aperention— 

Piecework — Fhort Time — Foreign re titi 
Parinershipe— Factory Legislation, &c. A series of important 
articles by the Becr+tary of the Lavour Reprerentation Pm gy 
giving the real views of the working men on these subjects. wi 
commenced in the MECHANIC'S MAGAZINE of SAIURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 9tb, and continued from week to week. 


THE. MECHANIC'S MAGAZINE of 
and Manufactures, Engineering, Building, 
Sse Tele coy “ehipbuilding, Factory News, oy: (establi:hed 
48 year a the @ oldest technic.1 journal in the world. Price 4. 
Me many Fleet-street, aud may be ordered of all newsvendors, 


ARCHITECTURE. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE FOLLOWING STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 














J. JOBBINS, 
8, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


EXAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
PR. nag as an Aid eae Ae amy earns fg Bayt my 
Being a Series orking wi scale, 
Arrangement and Details adu in carrying out 
yagi y eonabie a8 Trade requisite for Pabiie, and Private 
Edifices, Tn Highty Parts, 6d, ech or in Four Volumes, bound 
a This we work is extensively used in the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington. 
GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, 
| way ber overt Bepnain of, Secied Be taile, aod Acormories of 
Architecture of Great Britain. By JAMES K. COLLING, 
Architect, | —— Parts, 3s. each; or in Two Volumes, 


DETAILS rot “GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
Measured and Drawn from Examples. Bing JAMES K. 
ee ae Sag Era eee . each ; or in 
Two Volumes, bound yer 

ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


Exhibiting some ef the best 
Dra Measuremen’ 
and J. BR. ane rape In_ Forty 


ven OHITE ve Guineas, 
HIT ITROTU rURAL. ANTIQUARIAN, NAVAL, 
MILITARY, & MEDLEVAL DRAWINGS, 

in the alge Fon Bills age gy fa Ry Clreular mo lnveices, 
Cards, and every deseri of Commereal and Colour Printing. 

3. JOBBINS, 3, WAR ICK COURT, HOLBURN, LONDON, W.C. 





ME is MONEY.—AIll who employ work- 

aaa shane sagt Sis Canta, end Ww eens post they will 

— an of Workmen's time Sheets, and other F. 
me is economised, and bo -k-keeping 

: HATCHER: Printers, Grocers’ Hali-court, Poultry, B.C. 


A eer in BOOK KEEPING.— 
BUILDERS and Others desiring « really 
MODSLS fer BUILDBS® dag) 
SOFERY, ss chose ces warded the offered in ‘' The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been by mavy large firms. Also a 


co 





201, UPPER THAMES STREET, |: 


Be ent scereneneein me 


small 
his architectural poe Fe a ig Beetntn. ~Adteaen, 
with full particulars, to 182, Office of ‘ The fe 


URVEYOR WANTED.—In 
a veyou = to be appointed dor tae Disaee of 2 ahh od ~4 
ascertained, on 


ticulars a eee tase 
of J. B LEE, Bq. the Bishop's Secretary, 2. age og ~ Weat- 





z 
a 


of S«PTEMBER. 

















a liberal commission.— Application, with references, to 
Mesrs, K LEY3IDE & Solicitors, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
WANTED, | an energetic BUILDER'S 
CLERK, who is practically acquain‘ed with the msking up 
of accoun of materialsand labour. Those not having 
disposition, wah chbge Wy ante Pm Oth sat ape io 
i. oe x er own 
handwri ya 1 Office of “ The 
Builder.” 
WASstzD, cnr tne Guanae ot eames 
oe ee oe -MIL! 


competen 
R&TAIL TIMBER and hase ESTABLI — 
accustomed 10 the control men, and hav 
similar employment. coe fhe FE ys aan 
to RB. F. Y. care of Mesara, Smith & Son, Abbe bey-street, Dablin, 


W ANTED, in Dublin, in an extensive 

Magn foneeze tla — FOREVAN. He must be 

~4 ot. in yr works. take oat 

and to t gene- 

SecGen ween. Liberal ome will be given a > gy 
So ee Agy et terms, and 

care of — 








Smith & Son, ‘Anbes-steont, Dublin. 


ANTED, a first-class DECORATIVE 


ARTIST, GRAINER, and SIGN WRITER.— Apply to Mr. 
THOMAS BENTLEY, 8 -afford-street, Longton, Staffordshire. 


ANTED, a Person to CURE SMOKY 
cuasnsRS Be Stn sk E™ PA 


TO STONE Ca 
ANTED, STONE CARVERS ; a 
Carver quolened, —Address, CC. W. HARRISON, Archi- 
tectural Stoue Carver, 173, Great Bruaswick-street, Daovtia. 


ANTED, a MAN to WORK a 
MOULDING MACHINE. Mast understand his b 
One who has work-d Robiuson’s preferred.—Apply at the Dart- 
mouth Sawmills, Forest-bill, 


ANTED, immediately, a » _thoroughly- 

poetical ASSISTANT, in a Surveyor’s 
Appty in with a traciug, and stating 
cn, 0h B Box X, SheMficld Daity Teiegraph Offloe 


\ ANTED, an energetic YUUNG MAN, 
TRAVELLER to a MONUMENTAL Ma8ON, on on saacy 
and Soa inion. —ADiy, by letier only, stating refereaces, to A. 
45, Burton-street, Burton-creseent. 
TO DRAUGHT3MEN. ac 
ANTED, an experienced and d expeditious 
DRAUGHISM‘N, weil up in design and detail. —Apply, 
specimens, 3 yt Y or MONDAY next, te Mr. GREEN, 
No. 22, Finsbary-piace, B 



































TO JO6BING aes IN THES BUILDING TeaDs. 
ANTED, a HANDY MAN, to do the 
GENERAL REPAIRS of som? small House PROPERTY. 
Constant employment wiil be givea.—Address, 1 op peed “The 
Builder,” sae what the a is ineaieane of dot 


ANTED, a “a Man, whe | hes a thorough 


, Practical howled of heatiog by hot-water, and is a good 
b al Apply t. HAYWARD” SROTHEAS, 


rin Hot-Water and Kitchen Engineers, 79, 
wre. cf Lropmengers, 5 











TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, &c. 


REMAN WANTED, to Manage a Branch 
Basinow ins market town near Loudon Must be a good 
piuatber, painter, &c. Will live on the p Qood ref. 
required as to ability and character. Mast be married.— Address, 
stating wages req d, G, P N, Post-office, West-end, Kiiburn. 


REMAN GAS-FITTER. — WANTED, 
FOREMAN {OAS PINT RRS —_ MAIN LAYERS, He jam $ ~ be 
— to Re. out ———, Salary, ain be 
fabene Mr. Tiea at, parecer, Fleet-street, & 


FOREMAN : WAN TED, 
GHOP (energetic) 


pan cpenen, Seth mg ity joiners, and hy pm ~~ 
salary og ga 
Upper street, Islington, N. 























NGLISH CEMENT. — A solid Dutch 


ney ps tee ane “o0L AGENTS tn 
of pure and superfine a 
the NETHERLANDS. Gemnaeh Sal be pid Gly we those who 
the best article,—Piease address, jetters post-paid, to A. ¥, 
=< > = g, Cockhaudeiaar Oppert, No, 52, B.tter- 
dam, Holland. 
W tattersae 22 EMPLOYMENT, by a 
ant eee, Has a on = 
citicats to ali 6 ae 
tod jobuing genecaiy. “Adare, w. a oy 8, Palmerston-street, 

















ABTNSRSHIP.—\ ANTED, a Gentle- 

man with 500t,— be thrown into the business of 

HOUSE E PAINTING avd DECORATING. Undeniable refere.ces to 

be given and received,—Addres, T. J. at Messrs, Corderoy’s, 
Purveyors, 17, King William-street, Charing-cross, London, W.C. 


ANTED, immediate EMPLOYMENT 
as DRAUGHTSMAN, ANTITY SUR- 


VavoR, 6 3 ht0d 88 (married). DUILDEMSCLEBK. Towa 
Or i ‘3 . 
- ig eg Terms from 353 weekty.— 








AKTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman of 
peg yt op 
saunication s stsietly confidential. —Aaddren, 173, Offies of 


ue 


Builder.” 


—o AND OfH G85. 


TOW. N On DOUNTH 
ANTED, a SITUATION, toSHARPEN 


and WORK .9aW-BENCH or FRAME, aud to Tako os 
Coun @ood 





of AS, Ww wy 
cneen— Apel, en ed yg 


Nae een cant See 


HH 
4 
4 

; 
4 
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cs 
Man, a RE- 
Town or country.— 
treet, Wapping, London, B. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 

ANTED, by a Young 
-—% AGEMENT, as MACHIN 

Address, J. H. 9}. Great Hermitage-street, 


WANTED, a SITUATION in a Builder's 
a ey er oe 
terrace, Lower lessee Sw. 








a 
Wakran  setaae ta 





W4 ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- | = 
Gila eons as CARPENTER ani JOBBING TZAND. pnd 2 


Sen Veale roa, 8. 





TO BUILDERS AND 


‘A- 
TION as sara a Yen Sees. 


trade six years. Wages low. —Address,A. T. 19, New-street, 
Park-road. 


Kennington 
WANTED , by _s Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as “HB &c. in a London firm. Willing to fill 
wp ne oh pabaitte, Os,—aetrem, 5. 3. EOS DLESS, Grainer, No. 4, 
Bassett-street, ——— 


WANTED, by PS Man of considerable 
ence and unexceptionable references, BRICK WORK, 
at per with or without scaffolding. Town or couatry.—Ad- 
dress, RB. MOORE, 116, Ledbury-road, fae er, W 
TO BUILD 
WANTED, by a Young Man, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT in a Builder's Office. Good jriner and 


Sate. oom ection to fill up spare time at the bench, 
ee ae references.—Address, A. B. 89, Lixson- 


grove, W. 
wa NTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- | 3s. 

GAGEMENT, dither as AGENT or MANAGING CLERK 
and SURVEYOR to a Builder or Contractor, Manager to a Building 
Estate, or any position of trust. Aged 39. Married.—Address, 
M G. 2, Bond-street, Holford-square, W.C. . 

















TO BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by a SHOP FOREMAN of 
JOINERS, a SITUATION. Used to piecework and 
machinery, &c. No objection to the country. Good reference.— 
Address, T. C. City Wharf, Long Ditton, Surrey. 


W. ANTED, bya thoroughly practical Man, 

a ph REBNOAGEMENT, as GEN noon ao Fif een 

No obj- ction to go abroad. Good ref-rence from 

last gt mm By = rg E. B. 5, Lawrence-place, Eljiott-road, 
North Brixton. 


TO BUILDERS AND O! HERS. 


WANTED, by a Married Man, aged 40, a 


SITUATION as TIME or STORE KEEPER, or in -— 
capacity where trust is uired mea tious! 








UILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, ". a SITUATION, Bang BELLr 
HANGER, "ay a Pye J practical Man. Also under- 

co «er Fn Kiiress, HL ‘ H. T. 8 
No. i batman, ob Lond 2 / : 





¢ | WANTED, a a SITUATION, by an 1 expe- 


rienced | mteto-oeet. PLUMBER. Understands 


. gasfitting, plsin Ea 3 
ohana ese 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a respect- 
bares, O1Az .. 


as PLUMBER, P 
and PLAIN et oF as 8 
in jobbing work > eae ey onal in any- 


pen ym A in a general fise of Piebbing ork. Wi no os ~ 
ddress, H. J. SaSaen Saaicuen —— 








METAL WORKERS, 


WANTED, a SITUATION, rn _ General 


architect’s assistant, and well versed in 
ironwork, in Medieval, B pen na and oe styles, 





[HE advertiser tiser seeks a RE-E) ~-ENGAGR. 
le pb faraa and retin Naewiogs tm 
sew and othe Adiens Bost, Ano Maine 


UANTITY TAKER. an and MEASURER 
road, 8. W. 
IN TOWN OR © 
LASTERING WANTED. To find 
and labour,—Address, 


ay OB Mw 
Bayley's, Post-office, 12, Newland-terrace, Kensington. rs 


LASTERING WORK WANTED.—4 














steady Man is open AK& PLASTERIN 
a ph f -# Mf Sy te God refeenet ae 4 
as to character and Labour only. Adres, W 
vey, 1, elses oe ck bela ta 
BUILDERS AND 

QITUATION WANTED by the Adver. 
io tiser, whee y Ban ~ a isa pera epee ont ye. 
cleo ley (ead te PN 





LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, a RE. 


_ ENGAGEMENT. Well up in construction. Bord references 
t ‘e. No objection to the country, 





dr-ughteman. Balary, 2 guinea: per week —Addres, oornank, 
No, 18, Sherborne-street, Blandford-sq ‘are, N. W. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, in a 


Surveyor’s or Land Agent's - aap _ a Young Mas. 
Age 24. Isa good draughtsman, and writes hand. Has 
had five or six years’ experience at home ona yy colonies, and 
bas ma accustomed to all sorts of out-of-door work. Good re- 
fe and testi — Address A. BR. C, 4, Spsnce:’s Belle-Vue, 








WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS or as STAIR- 


CASE HAND. No obj-ction to the country.—Addres:s, M. L. 11, 
Londen, N. 


Thornhilt-street, 
WANTED, a RF-ENGAGEMENT, in 
Salary 27. Is well acquainted with deteil and 


Country. 
working drawings. —Address, Y. Z. 8, Upper Parade, Leami pgton. 
AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, « a ‘RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


qualified AS®I&TANT. Nine years and a half experience. a 
Good references. mein a so ale _ 


ANTED, “7 “"RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or as GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
—Address, J. DAVIS, Jessie Villa, Broderick -road, 











on an 
Tooting, 8. W. 





req 
Address, C. C. 36, Warren-street, Islington, 


WANTED, by the pian, an EN- 
toate ci ge on eX ina ggg a ape Four 7 Panny a<- 
104, London-wail, E.C. ; 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, Constant 
EMPLOYMENT as JOBBING BRICKLAYER, PLASTERES, 
— Willing to arsist at anyth 

fall sh Address, J, 30, 
a” 








ing else should the former 
Heathpool-street, Hall Park, Pad- 





MBERS AND BUILDERS, 


WANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 
he a ae ee PLUMBER, and fill up t'me in other 
Address 176, Office of “* Th 


TO LIME, CEMENT, BRICK, AND TILE MERCHANTS. 


Wa by a thoroughly competent 
Man. an yg wee meng as MANAGER, WHARF CLERK, 
hee 3 2a Acdrese, 3, W. 4, [he 


Good references, Towa or country.— 
Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Man and 
thoroughly "aol PLUMBER and GASF(TTER, a JOB or 
SITUATION as ane yf ee HAND. Has no objection to take 
plumbing piecewor' Good can be given,— 
Address, J. G: 64, abte street, ee South wark. 


Was TED, by “an ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSISTANT, of six years’ experience, a RE-ENGAGE- 

ye _——- draughtsman, and — + — and detail 
g*. Terms moderate.—. —addres, ‘ansey- - 
worth-road, Southwark, 8.E. 36 we Te 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, 8AW- ‘MILL, PROPRIETORS, &c. 


Ww4 ANTED, by an active and experienced 

Young Man, aged 27, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either as 
FOREMAN io 8 Bale Yard, orto Take Management of a Saw Mill. 
Peter’s-street, Hackney-road. — =e 


aaeeD, | by the Advertiser, aged 21, a 
as BELOND or ASSISTANT CLERK 
BUILDER'S OFFICE in London. Has had five years’ experien uae in 
os ee the bench and ~~ Se er for the 
° a 
ae mee Bi Ealing we Address, A. Z. Mr. Alderton's, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDER®. 

















ANTED, by a practical PLASTERER | ‘i: 
ENGAGEMENT ss FOREMAN, or Piecework. " Wall_toqusinted 
ire embellish ments, 








of 
Detail drawing and modellip An mi ie the United d 
= g- y poh e ait —— 
Chartham, Kent. “i 
TO JOBBING BUILDERS AND DECORATO: 


ANTED, a kKE- ENGAGEMENT, by 
wt i SteRiaherd Man, a0 wt WALK WG FOREMAN, and é, 
Jobbing, #e.— Address, A. B, & Caremont-villeg, Albert teed, boath 








ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bya 


theroughiy competent BUILDER'S CLERK. wel up in 

the routine of the office, prepsration of plavs, taking out ae 

pom Barns per § = a of eats estimating, &c. P.actically 
' et -class ss ddress. 

Oftce of “The Euiider.” . een -_ 


WANZED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


oe peg wc or MANAGER -f BUILDING W 
‘s Estate. The ons ghiy 








practical Sen of great experience, Caen Fath mar gy ad 
— = Keweser wav Myon aud can have the highest of recommendations 

€ joyer, also testimonials class,— Address, 
A. B. 35, xneiee Toad, ‘Clerkenwell, Mid aieh 


© CEMETERY MASONS AND BUILD 


ANTFD, a SITUATION as LETTER 


hy ey ad GENERAL MA°ON, in ‘or near Lenden,— 
Address, A, B. terrace, Ly , Brixto-, 8.0. 








Ww. Thoroughly experienced ‘n all bailting matters, A joi 


4 General, 
and acquainted with Land 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGaGEMENT, as 


GENERAL OUT-DOOR WORKING FOREMAN, or JOB. 
ner e. 
Fix years’ good testimonials from his last employers.— Address, 145, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGMENT, by 


athoroughly practical GENERAL FOREMAN. of many years’ 
exrerience ia ali branches of the buil ling b isiaess. Fally acqualated 

with the routine of estate works ; can prepsre plans sad working 
drawings. First class re erences and testimonials = previous 
employers. Address, W. Post-office, peo London, &. 


TO BUILDER 


WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS, or as FOREMA 
JOINERS and CARPENTERS. No objection ‘to be Working Pore 
man if ee’, or would take any quantity of Po yee gry 
joiners’ work Has carried good jobs, 
‘Address, JAMES, 4, Oxford Market, uxford-s treet, W. 


UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREWAN, or Charge of a Job, by a theveughly 
practical, energetic, and sober Man. orcughly” acquainted with 
drawings, setting out, = messurer of every description of work ; 
wich guod Age 37. Carp snter and joiner.” 
Address, 8. P. 7, East- 

















First-class references, ‘town or couptry.— 


road, Bofield Highway. 
RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, an immediate ENGAGE- 
MENT, by . first-rate ASSISTANT. Well up in all the 
duties of an Architect 2, able take the management of 
same, Five years’ ter engageenent ia a Londoa office. Good refe r- 
ence:.—Address, G. P. Doning' on, Spalding, Lincolnshire. 





Address, R. B. 2, G@ eat James-strcet, Hoxton, N. 


\LERE or COLLECTOR, &.—A Young 
cousiderable e 





Ma» of experience requires a S'TUATION. 
oietine to an engagement of an evening, or willing to Pg 
men's b oks,— Address, ALPHA, 2), Palmerston-street, York-road, 
Batterses, 5. W. 





DRAUGHTSMAN ¢ desires an RNGAGE 
LA, MENT. London preferred,—Address, OOEURBS, Whitton 


A. WRITER and GRAINER (in Oil, SPitit, 


or vb arsg- Pee es for a Constant SITUATION. 
wi ling to fill up time i palatag~ 
Madness, B.C. ayy ards-street, 





et, eng Edw. Geeeawich. 
N efficient PLUMBER is in WANT ol a 


eg rears or s JOB. Can fill up time ae ee, pom, 
&e.— Address, PLUMBER, 63, Marylebone-lane, 


A PERSON, of good address and von oe 

babits, vequives a & ATION, as WORKING FOREMAN 
of PAINTERS, for a job or permanency. Good references.— Address 
J. F. 6, Sutherland place, Pimlico, 8. W. 


GOOD GRAINER and WRITER is 

open gry don ENGAGEMENT. Twenty years’ experience in 
all branches of house decoration.—Aadress, A. M.j7, Cross street, 
Mi'e-town, Sheerness, 

TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYURS, BUILDERS, &. 

YOUNG Man, 22, is desirous of 

an a Pe IM VER.— Address, D. B. G, 33, 
Albion-road, Dalston, N.&. 


A® ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT seeks 


an ENGAGEMENT. Perspective, colouring, figure, and genera 
Sreughtaman, Designe, Excellent testimonials and references.— 
QUEST, Augusta House, ae ere Pendleton, Manchester. 


A MENT, in a healthy locality. About pont com nae pee 
in leading offices, High charact Board aod 
looging { Pp y testi vaials, - 
FIDES, Post-offi , Baxton. 

WELL-EDUCATED, respectable Man 

requires a SITUATION as JOIN MACHINIST. 
rhe joiuers’ and shop-ftting 


work by ma.hine ters, sharpen , saws.— Address, 
MaCulINIsf, 12, y me road, me road, North sow. 


A COMPETENT PLUMBER desires 1 
I adeh as maa deantie, Bie ar 
Seaunen-oadlond W. ALLEN, 3, Clifton-strest, North 




















GENTLEMAN "desires a RE-ENGAGE- 

















BCTs AND ENGIN 

A FRESH H ENGAGEMENT is RE- 

> oa by a first-class CLEAK of WORKS, of the highest 
ability and experience, with the hig a 





£. UILDERS, CONTRACTOR?. AND OTHE 28. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Glover efficial and prasticnl Man, of ccvera! yous’ expe- 
Sn Thorovgbly an apowol We: County i as foe y Noga 
Coun - 
yy mh No. 120, Otfice of ‘of “ The Balider,” 
TO ARCHITECTS, | 2 
§ HE Advertiser, who is an efficient 
First-class references. — 
street. Bow. 








Draughtemar. &c, desires a RE-RNGAGEMENT ia London. 
ress, A. G, 3, Bastin-terrace, British- 


yng Baers eh ey 
NT and 


RACTOR?, BUILDERS, &. 
A GOOD. ACCOUNTA 
DEAUGHTSMAN, well versed in building, &. OFFERS his 
éanvicns ae . ‘cqgtene aa ary.—Address to A. 191, Ciareadon- 
road, Notting-bil 
TO GRAINERS, DECORATORS, AND — itu 
N experienced Man, with a small 
wishes to meet with some one requiring » WO 
we 4 in a JOBBING BUSINESS, or to Btart 6 fame 
their could be utilise).—Address, J. EDWABD3, 











AR 
which both seryices 
Poat-office, New Cross-road, 








To Adverticer, aged 19, is desirous of 
an ENGAGEWENT a: ASSISTANT. Can trace, draw. and 
our, and assist in estimating. Sala:y no object,—Addres, F, M. 

Mr. Br Bmith’s, Architect, Bungay, Suffolk. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


\HE havediod, accustomed to prepare 
Detail, and Perspective Drawings, Bills of mates, 
Surveying, desiresa SITUATION imme- 
moderate.—Addres, W. J. 





Giately. Ficat-class test 
Post-office, Cole: 





prov'ng practice of 
dence, to No. 10, Office of “The Builder,” 
TO ARCHITECTS, 


[HE Advertiser, having served six years as 
an Articled Pupil, will pew be open to an ENGAGE 4ENT 
in a good Office, Is s neat draught«man, and has a general know- 

soctonto pulang will ue sehen ae Kt meciet ai aldara wor ment ia te 

en, as t 

improve himself. Testimonial - cand. references _ < fates 
Address, IvTA, care of Mr. J, 

Ripon, Yorkshire. 


TO NOBLEMEN, LOCAL BOARDS, WATEE OR GAS 
HE Advertiser requires an ENGAGE- 

MENT jo SUPBRINTEND '¢ BUIL' ING and REPA'KS of 
an ESTATE, the water =f _ tes, colie 


u eae of 
references as to ability ana imess.— Address, letter, A. G. 
No. 16, Percy-street, Tottenham-court-road, sa — 

















d_ practical 

aonoodhly” gers sat Jncee 

Saiamesiaed say seus Suh opr a 
Address, 89, Office of 





TO BUILDERS AND 


ESTI- 
ASR cso ACOOUN NTANT, 


and MEASURER, who has « poston, 
in work 


ing @ 
parctnersh’ ac:0un's ont oom is meshes en, coat 
an ca, parterabipy aud Terms star or by per 
ferred. —Address, 1, 


N,N. N. Mr. Bidgway’s, Islingtoargreen, Loudon 











Rata FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, Established 1903. 
Old Bread street, BO. and 16 aad 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
” Capital, 1,600,0002. up and ia’ iavested, 700,000. 


——— 


aa 


LAD 8, &— 
C* sete Bul, & 00. Bs ny ERS, BARROWS, & Wagom 


os PeWINGING 
sekbonie PICK - Binkowa, FRESTL HA ues ANDLUBS, &¢ 
Wheels made by Improved Machinery oa 








Barrows, Dobbin and other for exportation, 
made by #0 as to be in their parts. 
we dng actor, Barron rein She cg 
ENGLISH TIMBER, 
epplication. 


GEORGE ELL & na, X 
may Wain ssoPs 2000, Eo 





